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A WHITE MOUNTAIN CENTENARY 


By John W. Weeks 


[At Crawfords, in the White Mountains, on July 5, 1919, exercises were held commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the opening of the Crawford bridle path to the summit of Mount 
Washington and the 50th anniversary of the _— of the Mount Washington Railway. The 
program was prepared by the New England Trail Conference, whose president, Paul R. Jenks, 
acted as chairman. Frank H. Burt, son of the late Henry M. Burt, founder of Among the 
Clouds, the newspaper published on the summit of Mount Washington, gave the history of the 
building of the railroad to the summit. Franklin K. Reed of the Federal Forest Service spoke of 
its work in connection with the White Mountain region and Hon. John W. Weeks concluded 
the exercises with the address which we print in full herewith. During the afternoon there was 
unveiled at the junction of the Mount Washington carriage road and the Crawford Trail a 
green and white shield, the gift of the United States Forest Service, bearing this inscription: 





— 


“Mount Washington 8} miles via Southern Peaks and Lakes of the Clouds. First tourist path 
in White Mountains omens by Abel and Ethan Allen Crawford in 1819. Improved as a 


bridle path by Thomas 


In the brief address I shall make 
this afternoon I think I may be 
pardoned for making some references 
to my own ancestors, who were among 
the early settlers of Coés County, the 
part they took in the development of 
this country, and the reasons, although 
I am not a member of the Trail 
Conference, for the personal interest 
I take in this celebration. 

A large percentage of those attend- 
ing ordinary meetings to celebrate 
some conspicuous historical event are 
curiosity seekers or, as is more 
frequently the case, have given very 
little thought to the particular event 
being celebrated. Those present here 
today are radically different from that 
characterization. Almost without ex- 
ception this assemblage represents 
citizens who have given long study 
and thought to this vicinity and who 
have derived infinite pleasure from 
their association with mountain, forest, 
and stream. I say they have derived 
infinite pleasure; I should add benefit, 
for it would be the universal testimony 
of those who have communed with 
these forms of nature that they have 


Crawford in 1840. U.S. Forest Service official trail since 1917.’’] 


obtained from them an invaluable 
stimulus which has reacted on them- 
selves and their activities in their 
ordinary courses of life. 

How could such a condition be 
otherwise? There is no quality in a 
great stretch of level country to 
inspire particular enthusiasm other 
than along material lines. When the 
stream is added under such conditions, 
there is still very little to create that 
elevation of sentiment which comes 
from communion with the forest, 
which is materially added to when we 
include the mountain. All of these 
sources of value and benefit predom- 
inate in this region. 

I am not sure that our predecessors 
in this part of the country gave serious 
consideration to any such views. I 
have sometimes wondered if the indi- 
vidual who happened to settle in a 
particularly beautiful location in this 
mountain region was governed at all 
in so doing by the scenery or the 
character of the surroundings other 
than its material value. Certain it is 
that many such localities seem to have 
been selected because of their beauty, 
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for they are the sites the people of 
modern times have selected in which 
to spend their hours of leisure. 


I wish to bring to your attention » 


some of the conditions relating to the 
early activities in this section, for it 
is interesting to study the reasons 
which led to the settlement of this 
northern country. For at least a 
hundred years before the close of the 
French and Indian wars in 1760 it 
had been impossible for the early 
settlers, even the most adventure- 
some, to go very far beyond the coast 


line or the main streams and their - 


tributaries. Therefore, we see the 
early New England settlements con- 
fined very largely to the coast and its 
inlets and to the three or four main 
rivers rising in this immediate section. 
Even in such localities any advance 
made into the wilderness was a 
hazardous undertaking, for the 
Indians, incited by their allies in 
Canada, were constantly on the alert, 
raiding the outlying settlements and 
often killing or carrying settlers into 
captivity. 

The peace following the termina- 
tion of the French and Indian wars, 
however, changed this condition and 
an immediate move was made to 
settle those sections of the country 
which had been visited by the troops 
during the prosecution of these wars. 
That particularly applied to this 
section of New Hampshire. 

Rogers, the celebrated Partisan 
Ranger of that period, had led an 
expedition up the Connecticut Valley 
to attack the advanced Canadian 
settlements and in doing so for the 
first time definitely located the mead- 
ows in Lancaster, Northumberland 
and Strafford, which are the finest 
on the Connecticut River north of 
the Massachusetts line, with the 
exception of a comparatively small 
territory in the towns of Orford and 
Haverhill. This discovery was re- 
ported in Massachusetts and resulted 
in residents of Petersham locating at 
Lancaster, this being the first settle- 
ment north of Haverhill, forty miles 
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south of this point, and the second 
settlement on the Connecticut River 
north of Charlestown, or Number 
Four, as it was then called, about 
sixty miles south of Haverhill. | 

The great distance from the centers 
of population and the difficulty in 
reaching this section naturally resulted 
in an extremely slow growth, and the 
first settlement made in 1764 was so 
soon followed by the activities inci- 
dent to the Revolutionary War that 
no great progress was made until after 
the peace treaty with Great Britain 
was signed in 1782. Then very 
considerable numbers came to this 
locality, largely from southern New 
Hampshire, and among them my 
great grandfather, whose name I bear, 
who had been a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War and who came to the 
town of Lancaster in 1786, accom- 
panied by two of his children, a girl 
of thirteen and a boy of six. The boy 
was that Major John Wingate Weeks 
who took an active and conspicuous 
part in the War of 1812, who later 
represented this district in Congress, 
and who was one of the members of 
the first party to make the trip to 
the top of Mt. Washington over 
the Crawford Trail. 

There were three practicable routes 
into this region at that time: One 
following the Connecticut Valley; 
another following the general Winni- 
pesaukee Lake region, striking the 
Connecticut River at Haverhill; and 
the third was through the White 
Mountain Notch. The earlier set- 
tlers, those who came in 1786, came 
up the Connecticut River Valley. 

The second influx of settlers, those 
who came immediately after the 
Revolutionary War, generally speak- 
ing, came by the Lake route. Con- 
cord, then called Rumford, and 
Penacook had been settled, and they 
were the first settlements in this 
direction south of Haverhill. 

The third influx came about the 
same time or a little later. They 
were generally from the neighborhood 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
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came by the White Mountain Notch 
route, a trail which had recently 
been opened. 

My great grandmother came to 
Lancaster by the White Mountain 
Notch route, following her husband 
one year after he had located and 
established himself on the Connecticut 
meadows, and brought her two re- 
maining children with her. It is not 
unfitting to comment that in making 
this trip it was necessary for her to 
follow a trail scarcely more than a 
blazed line from the town of Tam- 
worth to her destination, a distance of 
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in the earlier days, those who hoped 
that these mountains would yield 
what had been discovered in the 
mountains of Mexico and the South- 
west large returns in precious metals. 
That undoubtedly was the thought 
which governed Gorges and those 
associated with him in the famous 
Mason-Gorges grants. 


EARLY VISITORS AND SETTLERS 


Undoubtedly the first white man to 
visit the White Mountain region was 
Darby Field, of Piscataqua, an Irish- 
man, who ascended Mt. Washington, 














Mt. Prospect, Lancaster 


about eighty miles, there being no per- 
manent intervening settlements. I 
am not sure whether the women of 
today would have the resolution to 
make such a trip, spending two or 
three nights in the woods, accom- 
panied only by two very small chil- 
dren, one a babe in arms, and the 
faithful horse which she rode. That 
baby was my grandfather. He later 
settled on the south slope of Mt. 
Prospect, in Lancaster, near my pres- 
ent summer home. 

Previous to the settlement on the 
Lancaster meadows many of those 
who had come to this region had been 
the type of adventurous men who 
always lead in such movements, those 
lured by a desire to hunt and fish, and, 


accompanied by two Indians, in 1642 
He probably followed the route up 
the Saco from the coast to the Ellis 
River and thence to its source. Very 
much of the report made of this trip 
has since been verified, and it fur- 
nished the inducement for his return 
the same year accompanied by Thomas 
Gorges and a man named Vines, who 
represented one of the grantees of the 
province—Sir Fernando Gorges. 

It is reliably proven that the next 
visitor to Mt. Washington who made 
the ascent was John Josselyn, who 
made a careful report of his observa- 
tions. He ascended the mountain in 
1663. Other visits were undoubtedly 
made in the passing years by hunters 
and adventurers, a few of which have 
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been recorded, but not until 1784 did 
any party having scientific attain- 
ments or purposes reach the mountain. 
This party was headed by the Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, of Ipswich, Mass., 
and he was accompanied by Colonel 
John Whipple, of Jefferson, one of the 
earliest and most prominent settlers 
in that part of this region. This 
party undoubtedly gave the name to 
Mt. Washington, although there is no 
recorded evidence that that is the 
case. During visits made to the 
mountain in the following years, it 
was referred to as ‘‘ Washington” as 
if it were generally understood that 
that was its name. 

Very naturally the early settlers in 
New Hampshire were a hardy race. 
They had to encounter innumerable 
difficulties and the very air they 
breathed gave them a determination 
not found in every locality. Nearly 
every man in New Hampshire in the 
days of the French and Indian wars, 
as well as the Revolution, was a sol- 
dier, so there was naturally a martial 
spirit existing among the men who 
were in active affairs at that time. 

One of the examples of such men 
was the original Crawford, whose 
descendants have lived in this vicinity 
down to our own time. Doubtless 
many of the stories told of him and 
his son, Ethan Allen Crawford, are 
somewhat exaggerated, but there is 
no doubt about the latter having been 
a man of great stature, of unusual 
strength, and a courage quite unusual 
even for that day and locality. This 
is high praise, for not only did these 
early settlers have all the natural 
hardships of such a life with which to 
contend, but there were great numbers 
of animals which were a source of 
danger to human beings and stock. 
The woods were infested with bear, 
wolves, and lynx, all of which became 
very bold at certain seasons of the year, 
and it was necessary to use the great- 
est prudence and frequently much 
courage to contend against them. 
This region owes very much to the 
adventuresome Crawford and Rose- 
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brooks, both of whom were of the 
typical colonizing type and who would 
not have felt in their natural element 
in a community which had become 
thoroughly established and settled. 

The first women to ascend the 
mountain and spend a night on its 
summit were three sisters—the Misses 
Austin, of Portsmouth, N. H., who 
made the ascent in 1821. 

The first settlement in the vicinity 
of the mountain was made by Eleazer 
Rosebrooks, in 1792, and eleven years 
later he built the first public house in 
this region. 

In 1820 a party of engineers from 
Lancaster ascended Mt. Washington 
by way of the Crawford Trail. This 
party consisted of John W. Weeks, 
Adino N. Brackett, John Wilson, 
Charles J. Stuart, Noyes S. Dennison 
and Samuel H. Pearson. They were 
accompanied by Philip Carrigan and 
Ethan Allen Crawford. This party 
gave the names to the remaining 
peaks of the White Mountain Range. 

The same year some of the members 
of this party spent seven days on the 
mountain and were accompanied by 
other residents of Lancaster. This 
party made numerous observations 
of heights, and so forth. 

The peaks in the White Mountain 
Notch—wWillard, Webster, Crawford, 
and Resolution—were given names 
later by individuals who frequently 
visited the mountains, among them 
Mr. Sidney Willard, of Boston, for 
whom Mt. Willard was named, and 
Dr. 8S. A. Bemis, for whom Bemis 
Station is named. 


Pusiic Hovusss 


The construction of houses for 
public purposes indicates fairly clearly 
the trend of the use which the 
public were making of this region as 
a pleasure resort. Naturally the 
original ones were very crude affairs, 
probably first built for private homes 
and gradually enlarged to be used for 
public entertainment. The earlier of 
these houses—they could hardly be 
dignified by calling them hotels— 
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were those built by Rosebrooks and 
Crawford. The Willey House in the 
Notch was also used for hotel purposes 
until its destruction in 1826. What is 
not generally known is that the first 
habitation of any kind built: on the 
mountain was originally at the sum- 
mit and was erected by Crawford one 
hundred years ago this year, he 
recognizing the necessity for some 
protection for visitors going to the 
top of the mountain over his trail if 
they found it necessary to spend the 
night there. 

This house, which, of course, was 
very crude, was destroyed in August, 
1826, by the same storm that de- 
stroyed the Willey House. It was 
occupied that night, but the occu- 
pants becoming alarmed by the fierce- 
ness of the storm abandoned the 
house and reached the timberland in 
safety. In that respect the abandon- 
ment had the opposite effect to the 
result which came to the occupants of 
the Willey House, who would have 
probably been saved if they had 
remained in the house. 

In 1852 the first Summit House was 
constructed by J. S. Hall and L. M. 
Rosebrooks. For some reason which 
I have not been able to learn, the 
Tip-Top House was built the next 
year, in 1853, so that there were rival 
hostelries on the summit of Mt. 
Washington for several years. The 
Tip-Top House was constructed by 
J. F. Spaulding & Co. 

The earliest public house of any 
particular pretention on this side of 
the mountain for the entertainment 
of visitors was the Fabyan House, 
built on the site of the present house. 
This building was destroyed by fire 
in 1851. Its successor was also de- 
stroyed by fire some twenty-five years 
ago, so that the present structure is 
the third erected on that site. 

The White Mountain House, a mile 
below the Fabyan, was built by one 
of the Rosebrooks family in 1841 and 
has been used continuously as a hotel 
ever since. I spent the night there 
with my father in 1866. At that time 
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the White Mountain House was the 
only hotel on this side of the moun- 
tains. There had previously been a 
house on or near the present site of 
the Crawford House conducted by a 
man named Gibbs, but it was not 
standing at this time. 

On the other side of the mountain 
the Glen House was erected as early 
as 1860, and in 1865 it had a capacity 
for nearly five hundred guests. Nat- 
urally this was the starting point for 
people ascending the mountain, as 
there was no road to the top of the 
mountain from the west side while 
the bridle paths and carriage road on 
the east side were in active use 
about the time the Glen House was 
originally constructed. 


EarLy Traits, PATHS AND Roaps 


The early settlers of the entire 
Codés region were greatly handicapped 
for many years on account of poor 
and insufficient roads. The earlier 
roads were simply blazed lines 
through the woods and, of course, 
could only be traversed on foot or 
horseback. They were in most cases 
simply guide posts to show the trav- 
eler the way to his destination. The 
New Hampshire colony was rela- 
tively without resources and such 
means as the lower settlements had 
for road-building purposes were ex- 
pended in that region where the larger 
part of the population had settled. 

Moreover, the earlier settlements in 
the north country were far removed 
from those in the southern end of the 
colony, the intervening towns not 
being settled until later. For ex- 
ample, the first settlement above 
Penacook, the early name of Concord, 
was Haverhill, a distance of about 
eighty miles. The next settlement 
was at Lancaster, more than forty 
miles north of Haverhill. 

As I have suggested, there were 
three possible ways of reaching the 
upper Cods settlements at Lancaster 
and Northumberland—by the Con- 
necticut River, using canoes in the 
summer and traveling on the ice in 
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winter; the bridle path route from 
Concord and Penacook to Haverhill 
and thence to Lancaster, the entire 
distance being through a_ heavily 
wooded country; and the route 
through the White Mountain Notch. 

The first application for a charter 
to construct a road to the north 
country was made to the Provincial 
Assembly in November, 1752. This 
charter was granted and carried into 
effect by the cutting of a bridle path 
from Portsmouth to Concord and 
later to Haverhill. This left the 
mountain country nearly fifty miles 
from any road, and it was not until 
1770 that the first settlers of Lancas- 
ter cut a bridle path from Haverhill 
to that town, Lancaster having been 
first settled in 1764. 

In November, 1763, the Provincial 
Assembly passed an act. authorizing 
the opening of a road from Durham, 
in Strafford County, to Coés, an act 
which had no immediate effect as the 
construction of the road was not at- 
tempted for many years. 

In 1768, an additional act was 
passed by the Assembly authorizing 
the construction of a road to the 
Upper Coés country, which resulted in 
the extension of the path to Lancaster. 
There were great difficulties to be 
overcome in traversing the proposed 
route, as well as the one by the 
Connecticut River, and the distance 
and time required to cover the routes 
were so great that it was impracticable 
to carry the few products of the upper 
region to market. Indeed, for many 
years the principal articles of com- 
merce produced in the north were the 
skins of animals, there being great 
numbers of fur-bearing animals in this 
region at that time. Because of these 
difficulties the inhabitants of Lancas- 
ter commenced searching for a shorter 
route to the coast, finding one through 
the discovery of the White Mountain 
Notch by Timothy Nash in 1771. 

In 1773, two years after the dis- 
covery of the White Mountain Notch, 
the Nash-Sawyer grant was made. 
One of the conditions of this grant was 
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that a certain amount of money 
should be expended in the construc- 
tion of a road through the notch, and 
the construction of a path was soon 
undertaken. 

A more substantial trail was built 
through the Crawford Notch as early 
as 1805, but a turnpike suitable for 
sleighs and carriages was not finished 
until several years later. This was 
an absolutely essential improvement 
from the standpoint of the settlers of 
the Connecticut Valley. They had 
no road communication with the rest 
of the world, and while their crops 
were generally abundant at that time 
the difficulty of getting them to 
market prevented their being pur- 
chasers of many of the supplies needed 
in such communities. With the 
construction of the road through the 
notch they were able to take their 
goods to the nearest seaport—Port- 
land—which became and to some 
degree is today a leading trading 
point for the northern New Hampshire 
region. 

I remember very well the stories 
that were told me of the methods 
followed by the settlers in taking 
their products to market—methods 
which continued down to my time. 
Usually this was done in the winter, 
and long lines of sleds, sledges and 
pungs, as they were called, were used 
to transport the products of that 
region to the market at Portland. 
Usually the settlers made the trip 
together and returned together— 
perhaps for the reason that they 
frequently got into difficulty on the 
way on account of bad roads and 
needed the assistance of one another. 
There was also the fear of attack by 
wolves, which may have influenced 
this method of taking products to 
market. 

The construction of this road, as 
was the practice at that time, was 
done by a corporation which charged 
tolls, and for many years it was one of 
the most profitable turnpikes of New 
Hampshire, being the tenth road in 
number in the state constructed in 
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that way. It is said that the original 
cost was $40,000, which was a large 
amount of money in that day to 
spend for such a purpose. 

In 1786, the Legislature, as a result 
of the petitions of the settlers in the 
mountains, provided for the sale of 
large tracts of land, the revenue 
raised in this way to be expended in 
the construction and repair of roads. 
A committee appointed to carry out 
the provisions of this act was in 
existence for ten years. The net 
result was that a very considerable 
part of the lands in the mountain 
region were sold for road-building and 
the committee and its friends in this 
way obtained large areas of land, the 
public unfortunately, as in most such 
cases, not receiving the benefit which 
should have resulted from the sale of 
such a large part of the colonial 
domain. 

It may not be without interest to 
those devoted to the prohibition cause 
today and, in fact, to all others to 
know that the first article of commerce 
to pass through the White Mountain 
Notch to Lancaster was a hogshead 
of rum, it being brought from Portland 
at a great expense of time and effort. 
The transporters of the hogshead put 
on record that they crossed the Saco 
River twenty-two times in making 
the trip and that they finally reached 
Lancaster with the hogshead minus a 
very large percentage of the contents, 
which had been liquidated by the 
builders of the road presumably to 
lighten their burden. 

The first article of commerce that 
went over the road from Lancaster to 
Portland was a bale of tobacco which 
had been raised in Lancaster. It 
seems rather remarkable that the 
raising of tobacco should have been 
undertaken in this northern climate, 
but that it was successfully done is 
without question. The fact that 
tobacco is now grown in the Connecti- 
cut Valley as far north as the southern 
boundaries of Vermont and New 
Hampshire is confirmatory evidence 
of the truth of thefreport that tobacco 
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was raised in the mountain region in 
these early days. 

The first real turnpike or stage road 
was constructed from Plymouth to 
Haverhill in 1808, and from Haverhill 
to Lancaster a few years later, so that 
as early as about 1820 there was a 
through stage line from Lancaster to 
Boston. I have noted in a paper 
published in Lancaster at about that 
time that mails were carried to Boston 
in three days, indicating that the 
road must have been in reasonably 
good condition. 

The carriage road on the east side 
of Mt. Washington was chartered in 
1853, the construction commenced in 
1855 and completed in 1861, offering 
ample reason for the excellent hotel 
accommodations which developed in 
that locality, there being at Gorham 
the Alpine House, a very pretentious 
establishment for those times, in 
addition to the Glen House. 

The modern carriage road to the 
base of the mountain on the west side 
was undertaken in 1866. There had 
been before that a rough road largely 
used for timbering purposes. Its 
terminus, near the Fabyan House, 
was near what was well known as the 
Giant’s Grave which I remember, 
a great mound of gravel undoubtedly 
piled up as a result of the freshets in 
the Ammonoosuc River. This pile 
of gravel was later used for construc- 
tion purposes. ; 

The building of this carriage roa 
was considered necessary on account 
of the proposed construction of a 
railroad to the top of the mountain. 
The Boston and Maine Railroad did 
not at that time run north of Little- 
ton. Later, as is well known, it was 
constructed to the Fabyan House and 
then to the base of the mountain. 
The construction of the railroad to 
the top of the mountain was com- 
menced the same year as the carriage 
road, in 1866, and completed in 1869. 
One of the most illuminating examples 
of the increase in the cost of construc- 
tion as we know it today over those 
periods is furnished in the reported 
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cost of these two enterprises. The 
carriage road is at least six miles in 
length. It was built through a 
comparatively rough country, heavily 
wooded, and is said to have cost 
$10,000. The railroad, when com- 
pleted, cost about $150,000. It is 
not out of reason to suppose that the 
same construction at this time would 
in the case of the carriage road be at 
least six to ten times as much, and 
I presume the same relation would 
bear in the case of the railroad. 

The first path to the top of Mt. 
Washington was constructed by 
Crawford in 1819, the anniversary of 
which we are today celebrating. 
This was followed by various paths, 
and in 1840 a pretentious bridle path 
was constructed. This commenced 
at the Giant’s Grave, passed up the 
Ammonoosuc Valley, following practi- 
cally the route of the present carriage 
road, and thence over Mounts Clinton, 
Pleasant, Franklin, and Monroe to 
Washington. A branch at one time 
ran from this road to Mt. Pleasant. 
Abel Crawford. then in his eighty- 
sixth year, was the first man to ride 
to the summit of Mt. Washington 
over this path. 

Another bridle path constructed 
at about this time was known as 
the Davis path, which passed over 
Mt. Crawford, along the Dry or Mt. 
Washington River, to Mt. Washington. 


ASCENDING Mt. WASHINGTON IN 
WINTER 


Several adventurous people under- 
took the ascent of Mt. Washington in 
winter some sixty or sixty-five years 
ago. Those who made the early 
ascents came from the town of 
Lancaster. The first party to make 
a successful ascent was directed by a 
Lancaster resident named Osgood, in 
1858. Four years later the ascent of 
the mountain was made from the east 
side by Franklin White, Chapin C. 
Brooks and John H. Spaulding. All 
of these men were active residents of 
Lancaster in my boyhood days, and 
I knew them very well. They went 
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to the top of the mountain during the 
month of February, spent two nights 
on the summit, and made the descent 
without accident as had the Osgood 
party four years before. Since those 
days others have undertaken the trip 
and a party under the direction of 
Professor Huntington spent a winter 
there for observation purposes. I do 
not think that in more recent years 
there have been: any considerable 
number of attempts to reach the top 
of the mountain in winter. It is 
a hazardous undertaking and the 
practical results are not commensurate 
with the dangers involved. Relatively 
the same facts can be obtained in 
other localities without jeopardizing 
the lives of the observers. 


PRESERVATION OF WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FORESTS 


There is a subject in connection 
with these mountains which I wish to 
briefly bring to your attention, not 
because it directly relates to paths and 
trails, but indirectly it has a very 
material influence on their preserva- 
tion and on every activity in this 
region. I refer to the taking over by 
the government of large areas of 
wooded lands on and about Mt. 
Washington. 

When a new congressman goes to 
Washington he frequently is at a loss 
to so place himself that he can be of 
material service by engaging in the 
promotion of some desirable legisla- 
tion. When I commenced my service 
in the House of Representatives, in 
1904, I was no exception to this rule, 
but in my investigation of questions 
relating to New England my atten- 
tion was attracted to the legislation 
relating to forestry which had been 
pending in Congress for many years 
without making arty progress. 

After much investigation it was 
decided that under the Constitution 
the government could not take over 
these wooded areas unless they had a 
direct connection with some object 
over which the General Government 
had control. The Constitution re- 
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serves to the Federal Government 
the protection and improvement of 
navigable waters within the borders 
of the United States, and the conclu- 
sion was reached that anything relat- 
ing to or affecting navigable streams 
would under the provisions of the 
Constitution come within the juris- 
diction and control of the government. 

There were individuals, many of 
them having scientific attainments, 
who contended that the flow of 
mountain streams did not in any way 
affect navigable waters, nor were they 
influenced or affected by forests. 
These contentions seemed utterly 
untenable to me, and Congress finally 
concluded they were unsound, passing 
the bill I had introduced providing 
for the taking over of these areas, 
which has since been known as the 
Weeks law. 

Since the enactment of this law the 
government has acquired in the 
White Mountain region 360,637 acres 
and has examined and approved, 
although final acquisition has not 
been affected, between fifty-seven and 
fifty-eight thousand acres more. It 
has expended for this land $2,352,- 
185.09 and will expend for the ap- 
proved purchases $434,937.55. The 
lands which have been approved for 
purchase are necessary to consolidate 
the government’s purchases already 
made and furnish the best possible pro- 
tection to the headwaters of streams 
rising in their vicinity. The chief of 
the Forest Bureau estimates that 
there should be about 800,000 acres 
purchased in this section to carry 
to completion the provisions of the 
Forestry law. 

I have made inquiry of the Forest 
Service relative to the expenditures 
and receipts from these forests and 
find that the expenditures, including 
administration, protection, and con- 
struction of improvements, up to 
this time have been about fifty per 
cent in excess of the receipts, although 
the latter are increasing very rapidly, 
those for the first eleven months of 
the fiscal year 1919 being about one- 
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half of the total amount received since 
the beginning of these operations in 
1914 and sufficient to pay all expenses 
this fiscal year. 

At the present time the Forest Serv- 
ice is maintaining 132 miles of trails 
in the White Mountains, of which more 
than forty miles have been constructed 
by the service during the last five 
years. The remainder consists of old 
logging roads and the individual or 
organization trails which have been 
taken over by the government. This 
mileage, however, does not include 
the trails built and maintained by the 
Appalachian Mountain Club and 
other similar organizations, although 
the Forest Service has taken over from 
the Appalachian Club the path known 
as the Valley way and the Crawford 
path. The first purpose of the trails 
maintained by the Forest Service is 
for the protection of the forests, but 
they are also available to the public 
for recreation purposes. 

The importance of this service 
cannot in my opinion be overesti- 
mated; indeed, I doubt if there are 
many people in New England who 
quite appreciate the importance of the 
White Mountain group to the welfare 
of the New England states. Certainly 
the group is the most valuable asset 
of the state of New Hampshire, and 
it is of vital importance to the pros- 
perity of all the New England states 
with the exception of Rhode Island. 

All the rivers of any considerable 
importance which furnish the power 
for very many of the New England 
manufacturing industries rise in this 
immediate section. They include 
the Connecticut, the Merrimac, the 
Saco, the Androscoggin, and their 
tributaries. If the timber at the 
headwaters of these rivers had been 
removed, as would undoubtedly have 
been the case if it had remained in 
private hands, for it had become such 
a valuable asset that individual holders 
could not have afforded to keep it 
standing, there would have been a 
marked diminution in the power of 
these streams and an irregularity of 
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flow which does not now exist, an 
irregularity apt to be accompanied 
by floods of very destructive character. 

If there is any question in the mind 
of any one about the possibilities 
which may result from floods, a visit 
to the village of Hill will very quickly 
remove that doubt. A comparatively 
small stream flows through this village, 
emptying into the Merrimack. The 
woods surrounding this stream in the 
hills back of the village were removed 
and the result was a flood which 
carried away bridges and did material 
damage to many houses in the town. 
Such a result might have been antici- 
pated in many sections if the White 
Mountain forests had been removed 
at the same rate the work was being 
ec when the Forest Act became a 
aw. 

Moreover, there is a_ valuable 
feature of this law which has not been 
given sufficient public attention; that 
is, the provision relating to fire control. 
I have not the figures available ‘to 
demonstrate the improvements result- 
ing from the efforts of the Forest 
Service to provide against fires, but 
as is well known the loss in the destruc- 
tion of forests by fire had amounted 
to tens of millions of dollars annually, 
and it is surprising that provision for 
systematic protection from fire had 
not been adopted much earlier. It 
is gratifying to know that the areas 
burned in this region on government 
lands since the government assumed 
control and commenced its purchases 
have been negligible, the only excep- 
tion being the destruction by fire of 
1729 acres of National forest lands 
which had been selected but the title 
to which had not yet passed to the 
government. ‘This forest was located 
on the Paugus and Swift River 
watersheds in Albany township, and 
it is hardly just to charge this fire 
to the Forest Service, which has taken 
every precaution to prevent forest 
fires. In addition to the force em- 
ployed throughout the year in the 
forests on revenue producing work a 
force of forest guards patrol the woods 
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during the summer months. The 
lookout system is a very complete one, 
being provided by the state in codpera- 
tion with the Federal Government 
=— the provisions of the Forestry 
aw. 

Until the enactment of the Forestry 
law little or nothing had been done 
by the Federal Government, states, 
or municipalities in a concerted way 
to build up forested areas. The time 
has now come when such action will 
be taken through various mediums. 
It has come because the value of 
wood has so greatly increased and its 
uses are so numerous that it will be 
necessary for us not only to con- 
serve but provide additional sources 
of supply. European and Asiatic 
countries reached this condition many 
years ago and the result has been that 
forests have been developed and 
maintained through various govern- 
mental mediums and many of them 
have become remunerative. One 
municipal forest in Europe has re- 
turned as high as eight per cent on the 
cost of the investment, and for many 
years in one community in Japan 
eighty per cent of the population have 
been engaged in forestry pursuits. 

All of this has a direct bearing on 
the question in which we are mutually 
interested. It means that the forests 
of the White Mountain region will be 
kept intact and these historic paths 
and trails preserved and not effaced 
by the destruction of the surrounding 
timber. The material value of the 
forests will increase, and I anticipate 
that in a few years, if it is not so now, 
the investment will be a profitable 
one; indeed, I have no doubt the 
government could dispose of its 
holdings in this region for very much 
more than they cost. As time goes 
on the preservation and maintenance 
of these forests will attract many 
visitors to this most favored region. 

Perhaps I need not repeat what I 
said in the beginning—how greatly 
interested I am in every activity 
relating to the movement you repre- 
sent. I look forward to the years to 
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come with the greatest confidence 
in the complete use of this region for 
recreation purposes and at the same 
time its maintenance as a necessary 
part of the industrial life and welfare 
of New England. A hundred years 
is an almost negligible length of time 
in the world’s history, and so much we 
all approve has been accomplished 
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along these lines since Crawford cut 
the first trail to Mt. Washington that 
it does not require an unusual imagi- 
nation to see this region in the not 
distant future substantially a great 
park—a park system able to maintain 
itself and one which will promote the 
welfare and add to the enjoyment of 
millions of our people. 





GOING BACK HOME 
By Martha S. Baker 


’Tis the very same road over which we go, 
With the same old engine for all I know; 
The car is crowded with folks—but yet, 
They seem to me an entirely new set— 
The folks have changed. 


These folks at the station—who are these? 

Are they playing a joke on me just to tease? 

They are strangers to me—not one I know, 

Where in the world did these folks grow? 
The folks have changed. 


The old covered wagon—I can’t find that, 

There’s an automobile in which I never sat— 

The old driver, too, my neighbor and friend. 

How queer this new young chap they should send! 
The folks have changed. 


But, thank the Lord, the skies don’t change, 

Nor fields nor flowers nor hillside range; 

They are just as sweet and old-fashioned as ever, 

And I pray from my heart they’ll look strange to me never, 
Though folks have changed. 


The dear home paths, they are just the same, 
Over which for many fond years I came 
To the home I loved for peace and rest, 
For all that is true and holy and best; 
But the folks have changed. 


Our life on earth is but for a day, 

And some sweet time we'll go home to stay, 

And there the dear home friends we'll find, 

For they lived for God and humankind: 
There folks don’t change. 


Concord, N. H. 




















Mrs. Henry W. Keyes and Her Sons 


THE SEQUEL 
A Study of Three Men and a Girl 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


I 


Now that everything is all over, 
and I have settled down to busy days 
—not too busy, for I am not very 
strong yet—and quiet evenings, it 
seems to me sometimes as if the whole 
thing had never happened. At other 
times, particularly when I am walk- 
ing by the river alone, and the sun 
sets before I get home, leaving the 
fields and hills and sky extremely dull 
and cold, the trouble seems alto- 
gether too vivid and real, and I spend 
a good many hours wondering what I 
am going to do with the rest of my 
life. If I thought that I could do as 
much as mother did, I should be sat- 
isfied; but I shall never be half the 
woman that my mother was. 

Just at present, while I am waiting 
to get well, there seem to be a great 


many empty hours; and I am going to 
fill some of them by writing down, as 
well as I can, the sequel to my moth- 
er’s story—for I suppose that every- 
thing really started twenty years ago, 
when father fell in love with mother. 

Father’s people all came from Bos- 
ton, and had lived on Beacon Hill 
ever since there was any hill there. 
They were as intellectual as was com- 
patible with a social existence, and 
they were very orthodox Unitarians, 
too, for that belief does not interfere 
with society, as Boston understands 
it. They had plenty of money—they 
always had had plenty—but they 
never splurged and they never squan- 
dered. Father went to Harvard Col- 
lege, and then to Harvard Law School, 
and then abroad for a year, and when 
he had returned from his travels, and 
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had been taken into the best law-firm 
in Boston and several good clubs, his 
family felt justified in expecting that 
he would of course fall in love with 
one of the girls who had been to 
Papanti’s dancing-school with him, 
marry her, and bring up a family 
similar to his own father’s—a credit 
to Boston, and an example to lesser 
cities. But father did nothing of the 
sort. He didn’t shine in the law, and 
he didn’t fall in love with anybody, 
and one day he said he hated Boston. 
Then his Great-aunt Simans raised 
her hands, and said she had always 
felt that he was going to be the black 
sheep of the family. However, he 
just drifted along without doing any- 
thing very dreadful until he was 
thirty. 

Then he met mother. 

I can’t make out that mother’s 
family ever lived anywhere in par- 
ticular. Her mother was a pretty 
chorus girl, and her father grew up in 
the slums of some big Western city, 
became a traveling salesman, and 
finally made a fortune in some kind of 
patent medicine. They were married 
in a rather hurried, mysterious fash- 
ion which I have never understood 
very well; but as neither of them had 
any parents to advise them, I suppose 
they did not realize how badly such 
things look, so they should not be 
blamed. Mother was their only child, 
and they adored her, and it was a 
very happy family. She went to a 
big fashionable boarding-school when 
she felt like it, and when she didn’t, 
they all just packed their trunks, and 
went and took a perfectly delightful 
trip somewhere. The consequence 
was that mother’s education was 
rather neglected; but her parents 
didn’t realize that, for no one had 
ever educated them at all. While they 
were taking one of these trips—this 
particular one was to the White 
Mountains—they happened to stop 
at the hotel where father was staying 
with his parents, and it was there that 
father and mother met; and one night 
less than two weeks later, father 
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walked into his mother’s room about 
midnight and said he was engaged to 
be married. 

If you could have seen my mother, 
even last summer, I do not think you 
would have wondered much that it 
did not take father long to make up 
his mind that he wanted her; and I’m 
sure, if you could have seen her when 
she was seventeen, you wouldn’t have 
wondered at all. I have a picture of 
her that was taken about that time, 
and it is the loveliest thing I have ever 
seen. But father’s family was furi- 
ous. He was told that his wife would 
never be received, and that he him- 
self would be turned. off without a 
penny if he persisted in his wicked 
folly. Horrible stories were raked up 
about mother’s parents, and told to 
everybody in the hotel. Queer things 
were insinuated about mother, too— 
that she did not really love him, but 


_ wanted to marry him for his money 


and position. This was really rather 
absurd, for she had a great deal more 
money than he did and—not having 
been brought up in Boston—had 
never even heard of position. But 
the Castles didn’t think of that. The 
result of all this fuss was that father 
became more and more in love the 
more he was opposed, broke with his 
family entirely, married mother be- 
fore he had known her two months, 
and took her to Boston to live. 

I think perhaps if he had not done 
that, matters would not have turned 
out as badly as they did; but I sup- 
pose, if you, and your father, and 
Heaven only knows how many grand- 
fathers before that have always lived 
in the same place, it doesn’t always 
occur to you that it’s possible to go 
and live somewhere else; anyway, it 
didn’t occur to father. He found 
when he went to his clubs that his 
old friends treated him coldly; and 
their wives didn’t call on mother. 
About a year after his marriage—I 
was a brand-new baby then—he was 
asked to resign his position in the law 
office where he had been for six years; 
so then he and mother left Boston, and 
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went to the big Western city, where 
mother’s parents lived, to stay with 
them until father could see his way 
clear to earning his living. Of course 
mother was delighted to be with her 
own people again. Everyone was 
lovely to them, and they went out a 
great deal, and had lots of company 
and might have been very happy, but 
for one thing: father couldn’t help 
thinking all the time how much he 
had given up for mother, and, what is 
worse, talking about it a good deal; 
for, though he loved her, he realized 
by this time that her education and 
refinement of mind were not equal to 
his, and her parents were intolerable 
to him, though they wereas kind as pos- 
sible. It made mother feel very badly 
to be told that her father ate like a 
pig, and that her mother wore her 
dresses cut too low, and that she her- 
self knew no more of the King’s Eng- 
lish than she did of Greek. She 
bought books, and sat up late at night 
studying, and improved very much; 
but she couldn’t improve her father 
and mother; and she loved them so 
much the way they were, that she 
didn’t want to, any how. 

About this time one of the big mag- 
azines stirred up a great deal of feel- 
ing against patent medicines by a 
series of articles telling how injurious 
the pretended blessings to humanity 
were, and what frauds the men who 
manufactured and sold them must be. 
Very soon my grandfather, who had 
always passed for a very worthy, 
kindly man in the city where he lived, 
began to be shunned by his neighbors 
and pointed out as a cheat and a de- 
frauder of the poor; so he decided to 
sell out his patent medicine plant. I 
can’t explain it very well, because I 
am only eighteen, and have not had 
a great deal of business experience 
yet; but when he had disposed of his 
property at a great loss, and invested 
most of his money in railroad shares, 
the railroad suddenly failed, and left 
him penniless. The shock of this, fol- 
lowed upon his disgrace, overcame 
him completely, and he grew despon- 
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dent and morbid; and one night he 
came into his room with a loaded 
pistol, and shot himself before my 
grandmother could prevent him her- 
self, or summon any help. Her whole 
life had been wrapped up in her hus- 
band, even if she only was a “‘cheap 
little chorus girl to start with” (as I 
heard my father say once) and she did 
not survive him very long—so my 
father and mother found themselves 
cast entirely on their own resources, 
without any money, and with three 
small children—for two little boys had 
been born since me. 

I was nearly six years old by this 
time, and I can remember, though not 
very distinctly, the long journey back 
to the East, and the process of settling 
in a small town in New England, 
where father again began to practice 
law. He was a pale, tired-looking 
man, who rarely spoke except to com- 
plain about life in general, and mother 
in particular, although I’m sure he 
loved her dearly—for no one could 
help doing that. I was always well 
and strong, but the boys were delicate 
children, and father had a trouble- 
some cough, which often kept him 
awake all night. It kept mother 
awake, too, but he did not seem to 
think of that, and she never men- 
tioned it. We had no maid, and all 
day long, while he was in his office, a 
little way down the street—idle most 
of the time, for this is a peaceful com- 
munity, without very much use for 
lawyers—she was taking care of us, 
and doing the housework and the sew- 
ing. She must have been wretchedly 
tired, most of the time; but I never 
saw her break down, even for a min- 
ute, until the day the boys were 
buried. There was an epidemic of 
diphtheria in the village, and we all 
caught it. Father and I had it very 
lightly, but my two little brothers 
died within a few hours of each other, 
after an illness of only two or three 
days. When the small white coffins 
were taken from the house, and 
driven slowly away towards the ceme- 
tery, mother lay down on her bed, and 
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burst into a torrent of weeping. I 
cuddled up to her, and tried to com- 
fort her, but it was of no use; she 
cried for hours, and when she finally 
stopped, and got up again, she went 
about as if she was walking in her 
sleep, looking gray and dazed, wring- 
ing her hands and giving little moans 
from time to time, but never crying 
again. When father died, the follow- 
ing spring (the doctor said it was 
tuberculosis, but I knew better—it 
was just discouragement) I do not 
think she felt it very much. She had 
suffered all she could, she was numb. 


II 


This numbness lasted a long time— 
nearly a year, I think. She was kind 
and gentle all that time, but she spoke 
very little, and when her work was 
done at night, she used to lie down 
and remain motionless for hours, 
finally rousing herself to put me, care- 
fully and silently, to bed, after which 
she would go into the next room, and 
sew very late. She did beautiful 
needlework, and sent a great deal of 
it to the city, where she sold it first 
through some industrial union; but 
she soon had so many private cus- 
tomers that this became unnecessary, 
but she earned quite a little money; 
that and the mite which had been 
saved from her parents’ fortune was 
what we lived on. Father did not 
leave us one cent. 

One day, about a year after my 
father’s death, I found my mother 
waiting for me at the door of the 
schoolhouse when I came out, a little 
after four in the afternoon. It was 
early May, and as there had been 
heavy rains, the grass was looking 
very fresh and green, and the apple- 
blossoms fairly shone in the sun—and 
mother! there was not one stitch of 
black about her anywhere! She had 
on a white linen dress and a soft white 
hat, and even her shoes and stockings 
were white—she always had the love- 
liest skin and figure in the world, any- 
way, and rid of her gloomy crépe, she 
looked about eighteen, though she was 
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really thirty. I stopped short in the 
doorway, and looked at her, and the 
other children, pushing by, all turned 
and stared; but mother appeared un-. 
conscious. 

“Tt’s such a beautiful day,” she 
said—and her voice sounded young 
and fresh, just like the rest of her— 
“that I couldn’t help coming to meet 
you, dear. I thought we could go for 
a little walk together somewhere—in 
the woods, or along the highroad 
where we can see these lovely blos- 
soms—whichever you prefer.” 

I chose the woods—I was too sur- 
prised to comment on this startling 
procedure. We walked along slowly, 
and mother chatted all the time, about 
all sorts of pleasant things—a new 
order for a baby’s layette, a book she 
had been reading, a recipe which a 
neighbor had given her and which she 
meant to try for supper that night. 
The woods were very cool and fra- 
grant, and still, except for the birds 
that were singing. Mother laughed a 
little and spoke of it all, and didn’t 
seem to notice that her skirt was get- 
ting muddy around the bottom, and 
that her shoes and stockings were a 
perfect sight. At last she threw her- 
self down under a big tree and pulled 
me down beside her. 

“Isn’t this fun?” she said, kissing 
me, ‘‘we must come here often, and 
next time we'll bring our supper with 
us, and stay a long time. I wonder 
why we never came before?” 

I did not answer her, though I 
knew perfectly well why we had never 
come before, and after a few minutes 
mother spoke again, still in the same 
light tone, but this time with an extra 
shade of tenderness. 

“T’ve been thinking things over a 
good deal lately,”’ she said, ‘‘and I’ve 
decided that I’ve been a pretty poor 
mother’’—I protested, but she only 
kissed me and went on—‘‘a pretty 
poor mother, and I’m going to try to 
be a better one. Why, darling, I’ve 


never done a thing to make you happy 
—I’ve just clothed and fed you and 
sent you to school—and we ought to 
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be having the most glorious days to- 
gether, you and I! The trouble’s all 
over and done with, and we mustn’t 
even think of it again. I had the 
happiest girlhood that ever was, I 
believe, and in spite of all that’s hap- 
pened since, I’ll always have that to 
look back on. I want you to have the 
same inheritance, the best, I believe, 
that any mother can give her daugh- 


ter. It’s all I can give you and I 
ought to have remembered that 
sooner.” 


Then she told me for the first time 
about her own childhood; her meet- 
ing with father; her short and stormy 
engagement; and that part of her mar- 
ried life which I could not remember 
—all that I have told you, and a great 
deal more—and all without a single 
note of regret or complaint. ‘And 
now, dear,’’ she said when she had 
finished, ‘‘we will never speak of this 
again—I loved your father, and he 
loved me; but I ruined his life, and I 
shall never be able to forget it; and if 
I did not have you, darling—what a 
big ‘if’ that is, isn’t it?—mine would 
be ruined, too—so I want you to 
promise something today. You may 
love a man some time—some man 
may love you—but if he is divided 
from you by any gulf of money or 
mind or position, so that his mother 
feels that she cannot gladly take her 
son’s wife as her daughter—promise 
me that you will never marry him, 
even if it seems to break your heart 
and his.”’ 

“Why, Mother!” I cried in amaze- 
ment, “‘as if anyone would ever want 
to marry me! and as if I’d ever want 
to marry anyone! I’m never going to 
do anything except live with you al- 
ways, and help you!” 

Mother laughed. ‘I suppose that’s 
what every daughter says to every 
mother—at first,’ she said, “and if 
you're so sure of it, you won’t mind 
promising what I ask, will you?” 

“Of course not,’ I said, ‘“‘do I ever 
mind promising anything that you ask 
me?” So then she kissed me again, 
and after a minute she said that she 
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could not try the new recipe that 
night after all, as I was going to the 
Stone’s to supper, and we must hurry 
back, or I should not be ready when 
Harry came for me. 

The Stones are a family who live in 
a beautiful old house just outside the 
village, and have the finest farm in 
the county. Mr. Stone used to bea 
butcher, until he married the rich 
Miss Powell; then, as she was an only 
child, and her parents couldn’t bear to 
part with her, she stayed on in their 
house, and Mr. Stone became a sort 
of hired man for his father-in-law. 
Now the Powells are dead, and the 
farm belongs to Mr. and Mrs. Stone, 
and they have the finest cows and the 
fastest horses and the fattest pigs for 
miles around. Mr. Stone is the kind- 
est man in the world, and I have al- 
ways loved him dearly; but I hate the 
smell of the tobacco he chews, and [ 
wish he would wear a collar and neck- 
tie, as his collar button looks so promi- 
nent, and his shirt so unfinished with- 
out them; however, he never will, and I 
suppose it really isn’t very vital as 
long as he doesn’t take cold. Mrs. 
Stone doesn’t wear any corsets, and 
dresses her hair in two funny little 
wire screws down her forehead except 
at supper time, when it comes out in 
“‘crimps,” but she is even kinder than 
Mr. Stone, and makes such good 
damson jam and angel cake! They 
have two children—Harry, who is 
about three years older than I, and 
Lucy, who is just my age and one of 
my very best friends. 

Well, Harry drove over to get me 
that night, and I had to keep him 
waiting quite a while, for, though 
walking in the woods is exalting to the 
spirit, it is rather hard on the clothes. 
But Harry has a patient disposition, 
and he didn’t mind waiting at all. 
We arrived at the Stone’s just in time 
for supper, and it was one of the best 
suppers I ever ate. For even mother 
couldn’t cook as well as Mrs. Stone, 
and the “hired girl” is a wonder, too. 
Lucy had been to Boston the Satur- 
day before and had bought all her 
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new spring clothes; she had been to 
the theatre, too. So, between seeing 
the clothes, and talking about the 
play, it was nine o’clock in no time. 
Lucy teased me to stay all night, and 
so did Mrs. Stone, but I had promised 
mother that I wouldn’t, so Harry 
went to harness the horse, and we all 
stood on the porch and waited for him. 


Mr. Stone asked me to come Saturday 


morning and try a new horse that he 
had bought and that he was sure I 
would like (he always says that about 
every horse he buys, for as he taught 
me to ride, he seems to take a great 
interest in me) and Mrs. Stone urged 
me to spend the rest of the day be- 
sides. 

“Why, dearie,’”’ she cried, ‘‘every 
time you come, it’s harder to let you 
go home. I wish you never had to.’ 

“So do I,” said Lucy, “Oh Helena! 
wouldn’t it be lovely if you and Harry 
should get married when you grow up, 
and then you never would have to 
go!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Stone both laughed, 
but Harry drove up just then, so I 
kissed them good-bye without saying 
anything, and went quickly down the 
walk. Harry helped me into the car- 
riage very carefully, and I didn’t 
know for several minutes whether he 
had heard or not. Then I found out 
that he had. 

“Helena,” he said, “I think it 
would be splendid if you would.” 

I suppose every girl, no matter how 
old she may be, is a little startled by 
her first proposal, and as I was only 
thirteen, I was very much startled 
indeed. 

“Why, Harry!” I said. He was 
very red, and he turned away from 
me and looked at the carriage wheel. 
Harry was only sixteen himself, so I 
suppose he was a little startled, too; 
but though Harry is bashful, he is 
determined, too; so, as. I didn’t say 
anything more, he turned around 
again after a few minutes, redder than 
ever, and said, “‘Well?” 

“Well,” I said, and I looked back 
at him, too, for I never was afraid of 
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anybody, even if it was someone pro- 
posing to me, ‘‘somehow I don’t 
think I’d care to.” Then I remem- 
bered my promise to mother that 
afternoon, and I said, ‘Anyhow, I 
don’t think your father and mother 
would like it, do you?”’ 

Harry laughed. He is not very 
romantic, or he would have known 
better than to laugh when he was 
making love. ‘Like it!’ he fairly 
roared, ‘‘there’s nothing on earth 
they’d like so much. Whatever put 
that into your head?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, which 
wasn’t true, of course. Then I told 
him that, anyhow, he was too young 
to propose to me, and that I would 
much rather talk about something 
else; and Harry, though he is deter- 
mined, is not the nagging sort, and 
he didn’t say any more about it— 
then. 

Of course I told mother all about it 
as soon as I got home that night. 
She was sitting in a low chair by a big 
lamp, sewing, as usual. When I fin- 
ished she rose quietly, gathered up 
her work, and turned down the light. 

“Let’s go to bed,” she said. She 
put her arm around me, and we went 
upstairs together; when we reached 
the top she remarked casually, 

“Don’t worry about Harry, honey, 
I always thought he’d ask you, but 
he’s about five years ahead of time. 
Lucy was rather silly, that’s all, and 
he had to say something.” 

“Then shall I go and try the new 
horse in the morning, mother?” 

“Of course; why not? Don’t open 
your window too far, dear—there’s a 
strong wind from the west.”’ 


Ifl 


Lucy and I were both ready for the 
High School that next fall, but Lucy’s 
family decided to send her to the 
“Academy,” twenty-five miles away, 
where Harry had already been going 
for two years, preparing for the State 
Agricultural College. When I came 


home from the Stone’s bearing this 
important piece of news, mother made 
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an announcement with her customary 
suddenness. 

“T’m rather glad of it,” she said, 
“for you won’t feel that you are go- 
ing away and leaving her behind, 
since she is going too. I’ve decided 
to send you to school in Philadel- 
phia.” 

“Send me to school in Philadelphia! 
Away from you?” I cried, the tears 
coming to my eyes before I had fin- 
ished speaking. ; 

“It’s the school I went to when I 
was a girl,’’ coaxed mother; “‘that is, 
when I went at all; and I was very 
happy there. The same principal is 
still in charge—Miss Mortimer—and 
she was very kind and cordial when I 
wrote to her about you. The summer 
vacations are long, dear, and the time 
is really very short from Thanksgiv- 
ing to Christmas and from Christmas 
to Easter.”’ 

“But where,” I faltered, ‘‘is the 
money coming from?” I devoutly 
hoped that my mother had not 
thought of that, and that when re- 
minded of it by her more prudent 
daughter she might discover it impos- 
sible to carry out her plan. 

“Oh, I’ve been putting by a little 
every year,” she said, ‘“‘and besides, 
I’ve so many orders now that I’m 
going to enlarge the business, and 
have Miss Sims for an assistant. I 
had an order this morning for all the 
lingerie for a big, big trousseau, and 
I’ve been drawing designs for the 
bridal petticoat. What do you think 
of this one?” 

I never shall forget the trunkful of 
lovely clothes I had to take with me 
when I left for school, all so beauti- 
fully made, fitting so well, and so 
many of them. Mother went with 
me to Philadelphia, and for the first 
time I stayed overnight at a hotel, 
and went to the theatre. The next 
morning when we reached the school 
it was already full of girls, hurrying 
everywhere, trying to get settled, and 
I had to hurry with the rest. The 
parting with mother was not as hard 
as I had expected. 
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My roommate was a girl from 
Boston named Nancy Hutchinson. 
I have since found out that she is not 
at all a typical Bostonian, and that 
her family, though very wealthy, is 
not one of the really old ones, like 
father’s; but I thought that next te 
mother, of course, she was the most 
attractive person I had ever seen; I 
think so still. Even then, her brother 
Robert’s friends were very thoughtful 
about sending her violets and candy. 
We younger girls were only supposed 
to stay up a little while at the school 
dances, but usually when Miss Morti- 
mer came to tell us it was time to go 
to bed, Nancy had every dance en- 
gaged to the very end, and Miss Mor- 
timer let her stay. Miss Mortimer 
must have been as old as forty, but 
she still had some remnants of good 
looks, and I sometimes think she may 
have been a popular girl herself once. 

I went home with Nancy for the 
Thanksgiving holidays. I had never 
visited at any house before except the 
Stone’s, and I found this very different. 
Mr. Hutchinson wears the most im- 
posing collars you ever saw, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s hair is always beauti- 
fully waved, and her waist is smaller 
than mine; and they were the first 
people I had seen except mother and 
the girls and teachers at school, who 
were not the least bit uncertain as to 
their English. Since then I have made 
a great many visits, and soon got used 
to butlers and low-necked dresses, 
and all the things that go with them. 
But they made me dreadfully uneasy 
at first. Mrs. Hutchinson gave us a 
little dance, and I had the german 
with Robert. He was dreadfully 
cross because I was taken out so much. 

“When I come down to your next 
school dance,” he said, “you must 
save every waltz for me.”’. Of course 
I didn’t do anything of the sort; in 
fact, I saved just two in all, and 
Robert, who does not take to being 
thwarted as good-temperedly as 
Harry, was so cross during those two 
that I wished I hadn’t saved him any. 

I didn’t see much of the Stones the 
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next four years. The Hutchinsons 
went abroad for two of the summer 
vacations, and took me with them 
both times; the other two summers I 
visited a great deal, and my school 
friends and their brothers came to 
visit me; the winter vacations were so 
short that I didn’t always come home, 
and when I did, I liked being alone 
with mother. Besides, though Lucy 
grew prettier and sweeter all the time, 
Harry did not seem to improve very 
much, and I avoided being alone with 
him—he bored me so. However, 
when I got a letter from him not long 
before I finished school, asking me to 
come with his family to the gradua- 
tion festivities at the State Agricul- 
tural College, 1 accepted, because I 
had a letter from mother urging me to 
do so. I must confess, however, that 
I didn’t want to very much, especially 
as I had to give up an unusually jolly 
house party to do so. 

I never was so glad to get home as I 
was early that June. I was very tired 
and I looked forward to three delight- 
ful weeks alone with mother. She had 
come to my graduation, of course, but 
there was no time.then for “heart-to- 
heart”? talks, and there was a good 
deal I wanted to say to her. Besides, 
I had bought all the materials for my 
summer dresses, and there were these 
to be seen and “enthused” over, and 
then the careful planning and making. 
Mother liked everything that I had 
bought, and listened to all that I had 
to say, but she finally looked up over 
a piece of fine batiste with a little 
frown. 

““Haven’t you planned anything for 
Harry’s graduation?” she asked. 

“Why, Mother, I’d forgotten all 
about it!’ I said, and hesitated a 
minute, looking at the pile of pretty 
things in front of me. “I hate to use 
any of these—I do so want them 
fresh for Class Day and the Boat 
Races, and all my summer visits after- 
wards. There must be something left 
over from last year that would be 
plenty good enough.”’ 

“You seem to be forgetting,’ 


? 


said 
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mother, “that you were traveling 
hard in Europe all last summer, and 
came back with your clothes worn to 
shreds. What particular dress can 
you suggest ‘left over from last year’ 
that will do for Harry’s ball?” 

Mother spoke a trifle sarcastically, 
which is an unusual thing for her, and 
I answered a trifle sulkily, which is, I 
hope, an unusual thing for me. 

“Well, if you think best, of course I 
can wear the dress we made at Easter 
time for the school dance—everyone 
said it was the prettiest one there! 
But it does seem too bad to waste it 
on Harry and his stupid farmer’s 
party.” I pushed away the ribbons 
I had in my lap, walked over to the 
window, and stood for several min- 
utes looking out at nothing in partic- 
ular, feeling nervous and irritable 
and tired—not an unusual condition, 
I have discovered, for a girl to be in 
after she has been having too many 
beaux and too little sleep. Presently 
I felt mother’s hand on my shoulder. 

“Helena,” she said, drawing me 
gently down to the window-seat be- 
side her, “have you ever thought that 
your going to his graduation may 
mean a great deal to Harry?” 

“T don’t see why I should think so,”’ 
I said, still sulkily, ‘I’ve hardly seen 
anything of Harry these last four 
years; and when I have seen him his 
manner has certainly not been what 
one would call flirtatious.” I giggled 
a little, and the corners of mother’s 
mouth twitched, for the idea of Harry 
being flirtatious is funny. 

“T think,” mother said, growing 
grave again very quickly, ‘that 
Harry will ask you to marry him 
before long; and when he does, I hope 
that you will accept him.” 

“You think he’ll ask me to marry 
him!” I cried, “‘and if he does, you 
hope I'll accept him. That great, 
awkward, stupid, red-faced, tongue- 
tied farmer-boy!”’ 

“That great, whole-souled, clean- 
hearted, honest man!’”’ she retorted 
vehemently. ‘What good thing in 
life is there that he cannot give you? 
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What evil thing is there that he can- 
not keep away? Will you ever have 
to feel that you are his inferior? He 
knows, and glories in the fact, that 
you are leagues ahead of him in cul- 
ture and education and delicacy. 
Will you ever have to fight your own 
way, earning the very bread that you 
and your children put into your 
mouths? He will not let so much as a 
breath of cold wind touch you. Will 
he take you away from me, teach you 
that your mother, is an inferior crea- 
ture, use me in times of necessity and 
ignore me at all others? He will love 
me as my Own sons, who are dead, 
would have done. He is rich; he is 
good; he is young and strong; he is in 
love with you. What more can you 
ask when you choose your husband?”’ 

“Tsuppose,” I answered hotly, “that 
I can ask to be in love with him.” 

All the vehemence and anger left 
my mother’s face, as suddenly as they 
had come, but left it, 1 thought, very 
white. 

“Ts there anyone else?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘there is not. I 
have never seen any one yet whom 
I wished to marry.” 

“And you have reached the mature 
age of eighteen,” said my mother. 
A little smile flickered across her face. 
She was always like that, reminding 
you of an April day, whose little 
storms and showers appear suddenly 
and never last long, but throw the 
sweetness of its sunshine in even 
sharper relief than if they did not occur. 
“T suppose you will not attempt to 
tell me that you have never met any- 
one who wished to marry you?” 

“As I have already told you all 
about it,’ I answered, ‘“‘you know 
that Robert Hutchinson has _pre- 
tended to make love to me ever since 
I first met him—he doesn’t mind be- 
ing refused in the least—and Eleanor 
Leighton’s cousin has talked more or 
less nonsense—and there are one or 
two others; I don’t believe, though, 
that any man is losing his appetite or 
sleep over me.” 
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My mother looked relieved, and re- 
turned to her subject. “Have you 
anything against Harry?” she asked. 

I certainly did not want to tell her 
that I hate to see anyone so slow and 
so stupid, and so interested in pigs 
and cows and so utterly indifferent to 
poetry and romance, and all the really 
important things of life—for those are 
really not good reasons for hating any- 
body. It seemed unnecessary to men- 
tion that the way he wore his clothes, 
and dropped his final g’s and ate his 
food, all jarred on me; nor did I like 
to drag in Mrs. Stone’s ‘‘curlers’”’ and 
Mr. Stone’s collar button, and the 
fact that the “hired girl” calls me by 
my first name; so I simply said “no.” 

“Then,” mother pleaded, ‘“won’t 
you try to like him a little better? 
Remember what the optimist said to 
the pessimist, ‘Don’t look at the hole 
—look at the doughnut.’”’ 

“All right,” I said, ‘Harry’s very 
like a doughnut—tough and _ un- 
sightly and—indigestible.”’ 

“Doughnuts are no more indigesti- 
ble than puff paste,” said my mother, 
“but I am afraid you prefer that.” 

“T certainly do,” I said, “but I'll 
try to fall in love with Harry if you 
want me to.” I knew I was perfectly 
safe in saying that, for of course I 
couldn’t, if I lived a thousand years; 
and it made the conversation end 
pleasantly. 


IV 


I finally departed for Harry’s grad- 
uation with Mr. and Mrs. Stone and 
Lucy, carrying with me an outfit 
which satisfied even mother, and 
quite surpassed that of any other girl 
I met. We went in the new motor 
Mr. Stone had recently bought—a 
large, cheap car which he calls his 
automobile and drives himself, very 
badly; it broke down several times on 
the way, with the result that we did 
not reach our destination until after 
seven o'clock in the evening. We 
were promptly informed at _ the 
“hotel” that supper was “‘all cleared 
up” and that we could not get any- 
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thing to eat there “‘at that late hour.” 
So Harry, who had met us wreathed 
with smiles, and looking terribly hot 
and uncomfortable in brand new 
ready-made clothes, said that he 
would ask the landlady of his board- 
ing house to take pity on us, and ac- 
cordingly we drove there, and sat out- 
side while he went in and pleaded for 
mercy. He was gone a long time, and 
came back looking as if he had been 
through a fiery ordeal, but saying that 
she had consented to give us some- 
thing. We went in and sat down at a 
long, grim-looking table, laid with 
thick white china—the crumbs had 
not been brushed away since the last 
meal, and the clean knives and forks 
lay around in piles wherever it was 
convenient to drop them, apparently 
—and were served by a tired, cross- 
looking ‘“‘hired girl” to a delicious 
and wholesome repast of cold baking- 
powder biscuit, ham, canned salmon, 
custard pie and green tea. 

While we were eating, Harry told 
us that Mrs. Powers, the mother of 
Jim Powers, his best friend, was “‘ giv- 
ing a little party for the young peo- 
ple” that evening, and wanted us all 
to come—so we hurried back to the 
hotel to get ready. I was hot and 
dusty and tired, and longed for a 
good bath, but there was no such 
thing as a tub to be found, so I did 
the best I could with a basin, got into 
my new pale-blue muslin, and went 
downstairs, hoping to find more air 
on the piazza than in the stuffy little 
bedroom. Harry was walking up and 
down, waiting for us, and when he 
saw me he stopped short and grew 
very red, looking at me with a long, 
slow stare as if he had never seen me 
before. 

“You are the loveliest girl I ever 
saw in my life,” he said at last. 

The piazza was crowded with 
proud parents who had come to see 
their sons graduate; and Harry’s thick 
voice has a very penetrating quality. 
The next minute fully fifty pairs of 
eyes were turned upon me. 

“Well,” I said distinctly, “you 
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have never seen many in a place like 
this.” 

The color died out of his face, and 
I knew that I had succeeded in mak- 
ing even him understand that I was 
very angry. Harry is stupid, and a 
delicate insinuation does not go very 
far with him. I walked away to- 
wards the parlor, and at that minute 
Lucy came down the stairs, and 
joined us. I was thankful. We were 
a little late in reaching Mrs. Powers’ 
house, and all the other guests had 
already arrived. The girls were sit- 
ting on one side of the room and the 
men on the other; everyone looked 
hot and self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable. The somewhat limited con- 
versation was carried on in whispers, 
and every now and then there was a 
stifled giggle, which was immediately 
suppressed. We were taken around 
by Mrs. Powers, and introduced to 
every single person; and when we had 
made the rounds, and sunk gratefully 
into chairs, a solemn hush fell upon 
the assembly and lasted several min- 
utes. Then Mrs. Powers (who had 
gone out of the room after the intro- 
ductions were over) returned wreathed 
in smiles, bearing a large trayful of 
cards with little pencils attached; 
she distributed these, and then, still 
smiling she said: 

“You have all heard the nursery 
rhyme, 

Pussy, where have you been today? 

Out in the meadow asleep on the hay. 

Pussy, you are a lazy cat 

If you’ve done no more than that. 
Now I will give you five minutes in 
which to draw a picture of the 
pussy.” 

A series of groans was heard, which 
seemed to please her very much, and 
we all bent to our tasks; when the 
five minutes were up, and relief 
seemed at hand, she made another 
smiling announcement. 

“Now you may draw a picture of 
the meadow.”’ 

When this was finally achieved, she 
gathered up all the cards, and took 
them away to consult with two 
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friends who had come in to help her 
with the party, as to which was the 
best. While she was gone we sat in 
stony silence; when she came back 
she was holding up a card which I 
recognized as mine with a feeling of 
sinking horror, and she announced: 

“Whoever drew this must step for- 
ward and receive a prize.” 

I have studied about the Spanish 
Inquisition, and since that evening I 
have understood its terrors a little 
better, and I have sympathized more 
with its victims. After the ‘drawing 
contest’? was over, we were all re- 
quested to ‘“‘pass into the back par- 
lor” and a “guessing contest’’ took 
place. Little tables were placed 
primly about, and we “progressed” 
from one to another. On the first 
table were eight little unlabelled bot- 
tles, containing flavoring extracts; on 
the next the same number contain- 
ing spices, and so forth. I tasted and 
tasted and when I was through I 
couldn’t have told almond extract 
from cloves. The entertainment 
ended with a supper consisting of 
vanilla ice cream, coffee served in 
tea-cups without any saucers, and 
several kinds of layer cakes. 

Although the girls and men had 
avoided each other all the evening as 
if they were afraid of catching the 
plague, they began to leave the house 
in solitary couples as soon as they had 
said good night to their hostess. Lucy 
whispered to me that Jim Powers was 
going to “‘see her home,” and asked if 
_ I] would mind walking slowly along 
behind with Harry. I did mind, but I 
agreed, and waited patiently with 
him at the corner of the street until 
Lucy and Jim were out of sight. 

“Come,” I said then, as Harry did 
not seem to be in any particular 
hurry, ‘‘I suppose we can start now 
without any danger of interrupting a 
delightful tete-a-tete.”’ 

The street was very dark, and there 
was no one in sight and suddenly I 
felt Harry’s arm, very tight around 
my waist; with his free hand he turned 
my face up towards his. Harry is 
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strong as an ox (among his other 
bovine qualities) and it would have 
been absolutely useless to try to get 
away—but I spoke very quickly. 

“Harry,” I said, ‘‘no man has ever 
kissed me yet; no gentleman has ever 
presumed to attempt it. Have I 
given you any reason to believe that 
you have a right to my first kiss?” 

For a moment he did not move. 
Then he took away his hand, and his 
arm dropped slowly. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to—to make you feel like that,” he 
muttered, “I’m sorry. Forgive me, 
Helena.”’ 

“T shall never forgive you as long as: 
I live,” I answered—and in spite of 
all he could say, I did not speak to 
him again that evening, not even to 
bid him good night. 

Lucy was already in our room when 
I got there, and greeted me with a 
radiant face. 

“Oh, Helena, didn’t you have a 
lovely time? I do think it was one of 
the nicest parties I ever went to,’’ she 
said, “‘I wish we were going to stay 
here longer—it’s too dreadful to think 
that every thing will be all over with 
day after tomorrow.” 

“Well, I suppose Jim can come and 
visit,” I said crossly, “unhook my 
dress, will you, please?”’ 

“‘Why, Helena! what’s the matter?” 

I hate the kind of girl who is always 
talking about her love affairs, so I 
only said that I was tired and hot, 
and wanted to get to bed and to sleep 
as quickly as possible. 

“Why, I feel so excited I could talk 
all night,” said Lucy. ‘‘ By the way, 
there’s a big box of candy and a letter 
here for you; they came on the even- 
ing mail. Someone must be keeping 
pretty close track of you. I wish Jim 
would send me great packages like 
that.” 

“You're welcome to the candy,” I 
said, ‘‘I’ve had so much of it given to 
me this spring I’m sick of the sight of 
it.” I handed her the ten-pound box 
of Maillard’s chocolates, and opened 
the letter. It was from Robert. As 
Lucy put it, he did “keep pretty close 
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track of me.”” No matter how little I 
told him of my plans, or how much I 
traveled about, I was sure to get a 
letter every day from him—long, 
tedious, and silly. But at least, what- 
ever he might say—and he certainly 
said a good deal—he kept his hands 
off me—in his pockets most of the 
time, to be quite truthful; and I 
thought anything that would take my 
mind off Harry would seem pleasant 
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that night, sol read the letter, which 
was just like hundreds of others I had 
had from him, instead of tearing it 
right up and putting it into the scrap 
basket, as I often did. Then I un- 
dressed and lay down in the bed with 
Lucy, who chatted for a long time 
very happily, reflecting that perhaps 
some men were less tiresome than 
others, but that none of them were 
worth loving, much less marrying. 


(To be continued.) 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 
By Mary B. Benson 


Bathed in the morning sunshine, 
“The smile of the Great Spirit’’ lies; 
Her waters dancing and sparkling 
"Neath the blue of the summer skies. 


Misty and soft in the distance, 
Guarding her waters fair, 
Silently tower the mountains; 

Touched with a beauty rare. 


Calm in the heat of noonday, 

Like a mirror her waters clear; 
Oh, beautiful Winnipesaukee, 

The ‘‘Great Spirit” hovers near. 


Slowly the shadows deepen 
And the sunset glory falls 

On mountain and lake and hillside, 
While near-by—a night bird calls. 


The night winds whisper gently 
As over the mountains creeps 
The moon in its silvery glory 
To smile on the lake, as she sleeps. 


Oh, lovely ‘‘ Lake of the Northlands,” 
Your beauty is ever new; 

And life grows brighter and sweeter, 
As my thoughts fly back to you. 























THE WEARE PAPERS 


By Otis G. Hammond 


The Weare family presents a most 
remarkable record of public service 
during the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary periods of New Hampshire history. 
The most eminent member of the 
family, Meshech Weare, was born in 
Hampton Falls June 13, 1713, and 
died there January 14, 1786, aged 72 
years, not an extreme age, as measured 
by the standards of the present day. 
Had he been twenty years younger 
during the strenuous service of the 
Revolution his life might have been 
extended by the same period, for he 
was of a hardy and _ long-lived 
race. His father lived 91 years, his 
uncle, Peter Weare, 86, and his 
grandfather 87. 

Meshech Weare was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1735, and 
devoted the next three years to the 
study of theology. In 1738 he aban- 
doned theology for matrimony, and 
his public career began with his elec- 
tion as moderator in 1739. Passing 
by his public service in town offices, 
we find him a member of the House of 
Representatives in 1745, serving con- 
tinuously until 1755, and again from 
1762 to 1771, and in 1774, where he 
occupied the speaker’s chair from 
1752 to 1755, and the clerk’s desk 
from 1765 to 1771; he was a delegate 
to the Albany Congress in 1754. 
Judge Weare was in effect the chief 
executive of New Hampshire during 
the whole period of the Revolutionary 
War, being president of the Council 
and chairman of the Committee of 
Safety from 1776 to 1784, and chief 
justice from 1776 to 1782. When the 
new constitution took effect in 1784 
he was elected president of the state. 
At the end of his term of one year he 
retired from public Office, being then 
72 years of age and in poor health, and 
he died January 14, 1786. The form 
of government adopted by the House 
of Representatives January 5, 1776, 
which continued in effect until the 


constitution of 1784, did not provide 
for a governor or any distinct execu- 
tive branch of the government, but 
created a council of twelve members, 
which bore the same relation to the 
House of Representatives as the pres- 
ent Senate, and the executive powers 
necessary in the carrying on of the 
government and the prosecution of 
the war were vested in the two bodies 
acting concurrently. The president 
of the council was, therefore, for eight 
years the chief officer of our civil 
government. In addition to all these 
honors he sat for 35 years, from 1747 
to 1782, on the bench of the Superior 
Court, the last six years as chief 
justice. 

His father, Nathaniel Weare, was a 
member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from 1727 to 1732, and in 
1737-1738, being speaker during his 
first year, and justice of the Superior 
Court from 1730 to 1738. 

His uncle, Peter Weare, was a coun- 
cillor in 1698, member of the House 
from 1715 to 1727 and in 1734, being 
speaker from 1722 to 1727, justice of 
the Superior Court from 1726 to 1730. 

His grandfather, Nathaniel Weare, 
was a member of the House in 1685 
and 1686, chief justice of the Superior 
Court from 1694 to 1696, and coun- 
cillor from 1692 to 1715. 

Such a notable family of public 
officials could not fail to accumulate a 
large and valuable body of corre- 
spondence and papers, both public 
and private, but save a few stray docu- 
ments of little value their location was 
not known to the officers of the 
State or to students of its history 
until 1913. In that year, among the 
effects of Jacob B. Moore, Jr., of New 
York, intestate, was found a chest 
containing ten large volumes of an- 
cient manuscripts labelled ‘‘ Weare 
Papers.”’ The administrators of the 
estate, Frederick C. Moore of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Mrs. David Wesson of 
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Montclair, N. J., nephew and niece of 
Mr. Moore, discovered upon exami- 
nation that the papers related largely 
to New Hampshire, and placed the 
matter in the hands of H. C. Ward of 
New York as agent, with the purpose 
of negotiating a sale to the State of 
New Hampshire. Through other 
parties they were brought to the 
attention of Hon. George H. Moses 
of Concord,. who was then in 
business in New York City. Mr. 
Moses later mentionec the subject to 
Mr. Otis G. Hammond, superintend- 
ent of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, who immediately opened a 
correspondence with the administra- 
tors to ascertain their plans for the 
disposition of the papers. A request 
that they be sent to the society for 
examination was refused, not unex- 
pectedly, but examination at the bank 
in Montclair where they were stored 
was permitted. A very brief and 
hasty view of the documents proved 
to Mr. Hammond that they were 
without question the genuine Weare 
papers which had been lost for so 
many years, but nothing could be 
accomplished at that time towards 
securing their return to New Hamp- 
shire by purchase or otherwise, as they 
had not then been appraised to the 
probate court. The administrators 
readily promised, however, to give 
Mr. Hammond immediate informa- 
tion of any progress towards their dis- 
posal. This promise, however, was 
evidently forgotten, for nearly a year 
and a half passed during which letters 
of inquiry brought no information 
until, finally, in April, 1915, a letter 
from Mr. Wesson stated that the 
papers had been placed in the hands 
of an auctioneer to be sold. Neither 
the name of the auctioneer, his resi- 
dence, nor the time of sale was men- 
tioned, in spite of the promises of the 
administrators to give Mr. Hammond 
the earliest information of any inten- 
tion to dispose of the papers, and fur- 
ther correspondence was necessary to 
obtain these facts. It was finally 
ascertained that the auctioneer men- 
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tioned was Stan. V. Henkels of Phila- 
delphia, one of the most distinguished 
dealers in the United States, and that 
the sale was to be held in May. The 
matter was then brought to the atten- 
tion of Hon. Frank S. Streeter, then 
president of the Historical Society, 
who advised that no action be taken 
until the auctioneer’s printed cata- 
logue appeared as publicly advertising 
the sale. 

This advice, though undoubtedly 
sound, made the situation somewhat 
more difficult on account of the short 
time generally allowed by auctioneers 
between the mailing of their catalogues 
and the day of sale, often not more 
than a week or ten days, and it did 
not appear safe to depend upon the re- 
ceipt of a catalogue from the adminis- 
trators of the estate in time to secure 
necessary Official action. An arrange 
ment was therefore made through 
other parties for the securing of a 
catalogue at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. By this means a copy was re- 
ceived by Mr. Hammond on May 22, 
only eleven days before the sale, which 
was to be held in Philadelphia June 2, 
while the copy promised by the ad- 
ministrators did not appear until five 
days later, which would have been too 
late for action by the state. 

A consultation was immediately 
held with Mr. Streeter and Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons, and the matter was car- 
ried to the office of the attorney-gen- 
eral, where with the aid of Mr. Joseph 
S. Matthews, assistant attorney-gen- 
eral, plans were made for official ac- 
tion, and at a meeting held on May 
28, the case was laid before Governor 
Spaulding and his council, who 
responded immediately and unani- 
mously by directing Mr. Matthews 
and Mr. Hammond to proceed to 
Philadelphia and take any measures 
necessary to recover the papers, which 
appeared clearly to them to be a part 
of the archives of New Hampshire. 
Accordingly, aided by the kindness 
of Hon. Alexander Simpson, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, who gave up half of his 
Memorial Day holiday to receive his 
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visitors from New Hampshire, an 
injunction was served on Mr. Henkels 
and the administrators on June 1, the 
day before the sale was to be held, 
and suit for recovery was entered in 
the courts of Philadelphia in the name 
of ‘the State of New Hampshire vs. 
Henkels et als., the firm of Simpson, 
Brown & Williams appearing as coun- 
sel for the state. 

This injunction rested for three 
years without the case being brought 
to trial, but the delay, which at times 
became vexatious, proved very profit- 
able to the state. The attitude of the 
defendants gradually changed from 
belligerency to reason and compro- 
mise, and those in New Hampshire 
who were giving constant attention to 
the case were fortunate in finding 
evidence which effectively exploded 
the Moore family tradition as to their 
original possession of the papers, and 
finally induced the defendants to 
yield without trial. The elder Moore 
was a charter member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society in 1823, 
and its first librarian. He was also 
the editor of the society’s earliest 
publications, the ‘‘ Collections,” a true 
title, for these volumes are composed 
of a miscellany of valuable historical 
documents, papers, and essays col- 
lected from various sources. It was 
thought that possibly he might have 
published some of these Weare papers, 
and a search revealed most important 
evidence bearing on the case. In the 
second volume of the Collections, 
printed in 1827, of which Mr. Moore 
was both editor and publisher, pages 
139-194 constitute a chapter entitled 
“Original Letters,” and among these 
are included fifteen of the twenty-nine 
letters of George Washington which 
were found in the Weare papers under 
injunction in Philadelphia. At the 
head of this chapter Mr. Moore 
placed this editorial note: ‘The fol- 
lowing interesting papers, relating to 
the War of Independence, are copied 
from the originals on file in the office 
of the secretary of state of New Hamp- 
shire.” At the end of the chapter he 
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added another note: ‘The remainder 
of Washington’s letters in the secre- 
tary’s office in this state, will be pub- 
lished by the Rev. Jared Sparks in his 
forthcoming edition of Washington’s 
Works.” Here we have Mr. Moore’s 
own statement that in 1827 some of 
the papers afterwards found in his 
son’s estate were in their proper place 
in the state archives. After the settle- 
ment of the case it was admitted by 
the counsel for the defendants that 
this evidence was final in inducing 
them to settle the case without trial. 
In November, 1918, a conference of 
counsel was held in Philadelphia, at- 
tended by Mr. Matthews, Mr. Ham- 
mond, and Mr. Simpson for the state, 
and Judge William L. Stuart and Hon. 
Hampton L. Carson for the defendants, 
at which an agreement was reached 
whereby the defendants yielded to the 
claim of the state for all the documents 
of a public and official character, 
which were clearly a part of the New 
Hampshire archives, and the state 
agreed to purchase for $3,000 the 
remainder of the papers, those per- 
sonal to the Weare family, and those 
which: lacked some measure of proof 
of their official character. This pay- 
ment was also to release the state from 
all claims of any nature whatsoever 
on the part of the defendants. The 
papers considered as purchased by the 
state include a considerable number 
of Revolutionary letters of great 
importance and value, which were, 
without any reasonable doubt from a 
layman’s point of view, as much the 
property of the state as any of the 
others, but whose disposition by a 
court of law, deciding by positive and 
legal evidence, might have been un- 
certain because of the loss of the leaf 
which bore the address. The contents 
of these letters did not in all cases 
absolutely decide the question whether 
they were written to Meshech Weare 
personally or in his official capacity. 
This agreement was immediately 
ratified by Governor Keyes and his 
council and by the Moore estate and 
Mr. Henkels, and on the 30th of 
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December last the Weare papers were 
laid before the governor and council, 
the clear and undisputed property of 
the state. On that day, in answer to 
the request of Mr. Hammond, they 
were deposited in the custody of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
with authority to arrange, repair, and 
bind them in a suitable manner at 
the expense of the state, and with 
permission to the society to publish 
any or all of them at any time. 

So this noted case has during the 
past year come to a successful conclu- 
sion, and the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society is given the custody of 
the most valuable collection of docu- 
ments that has come to the state 
since its foundation, with the possible 
exception of the Masonian records, 
plans, and papers which were received 
in 1891. The actual money value of 
the Weare papers, in case of sale at 
auction, has been variously estimated, 
but at the present time a conservative 
valuation would appear to be about 
$40,000. They consist largely of let- 
ters to President Weare from nearly 
all of the great leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary period, both military and 
civil, including 29 from George Wash- 
ington, 35 from Gen. John Sullivan, 
15 from Gen. John Stark, and many 
others from Generals Poor, Schuyler, 
Heath, Gates, Stephen, Lord Stirling, 
Reed, and Folsom, and from William 


Whipple, Josiah Bartlett, Stephen 
Hopkins, Robert Morris, Samuel 
Huntington, Matthew Thornton, 


Thomas McKean, Nathaniel Peabody, 
Samuel Livermore, John Hanson, 
John Jay, and many others, and more 
than 50° rare Revolutionary broad- 
sides. The documents prior to the 
Revolution had not been catalogued 
by Mr. Henkels, being reserved for 
another sale. They are, however, of 
exceeding interest and historical value, 
dating back to 1647, and include the 
original draft of the charter of Dart- 
mouth College, a deposition bearing 
the autographs of Gov. William Brad- 
ford and John Alden, minutes of town 
meetings at Penacook, 1726 to 1730, a 
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plan on parchment of Gov. John Endi- 
cott’s 500 acre grant at Penacook in 
1664, the records of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions at Newcastle from 1683 to 
1688, and hundreds of others of almost 
equal interest. The entire collection 
numbers about 1,500 documents. - 

For some reasons it is a matter of 
regret that this case was not tried, and 
an opinion obtained from the highest 
court of law defining a public docu- 
ment and establishing the title to it as 
property, and how such title may be 
legally transferred. There are many 
laws, circumstances, and conditions 
affecting private titles which do not 
operate against a municipality or a 
state. If it could be established by 
the courts that the title to a public 
document is perpetual unless trans- 
ferred by act of the duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, exactly the 
same as the title to real estate, such 
as the State House, county building, or 
city hall, and that such documents, 
strayed from the custody of the pub- 
lic office in which they belong, whether 
by theft, negligence of individuals, or 
any other cause not legal, may be 
seized and restored without recourse 
by the party in whose possession they 
may be found, then the business 
of autograph collectors and dealers 
would be curtailed by the elimination 
of a class of documents which in the 
aggregate is very large, and there 
would be an end to the pilfering from 
public archives which is constantly 
going on. Few collectors will pay 
high prices for autograph letters, 
knowing that they may be taken from 
them at any time by a duly author- 
ized public officer, and if there is no 
market for such papers there is no 
incentive for the spoiler. 

This story cannot be closed without 
saying that the credit for the restora- 
tion of this remarkable collection of 
papers to the state belongs very largely 
to Hon. Frank 8. Streeter and Chief 
Justice Parsons, who, as president and 
vice-president of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, were so successful 
in starting things, often the most 
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difficult stage of action; to Governors 
Spaulding and Keyes and their coun- 
cils for enthusiastic and unanimous 
support; to Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral Matthews for all the hard work, 
patience, and good judgment which 
such a case necessarily involves, who 
was at all times ready for trial, and 
had prepared himself to carry the case 
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to the Supreme Court of the United 
States if necessary; and to Judge 
Simpson of Philadelphia, whose ability 
as a lawyer and as an adjudicator has 
since been recognized by his election 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who so generously gave 
his services to the state of New 
Hampshire. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S OLD HOME WEEK 
August 16-23, 1919 | 
REUNION OpE (Tune, “Old Oaken Bucket’’) 
By Charles Henry Chapin 


New Hampsuire bids welcome to all sons and daughters 
Returning from stations our fancies have sought. 

We’ve roamed o’er her mountains and sailed o’er her waters;— 
We note many changes the swift years have wrought. 

We miss from our ranks many dear, loving faces 
That greeted our view in the earlier years. 

We see on each other Old Time’s cruel traces, 
That speak of privation and sorrow and tears. 


CHORUS: 


Our old home reunion, our precious reunion, 
Our joyous reunion with old long ago! 


We’re thinking again of our lads over yonder 
Who may not return; but their spirits, we know, 
Are hovering near; could there anything sunder 
Their matchless devotion that conquered the foe? 
Our sturdy New Hampshire, as firm as her granite, 
Has furnished her quota at Liberty’s call. 
Our old “ship of state’’ has the heroes to man it— 
Victorious Heroes! she welcomes you all. 


CHORUS: 


Our soldiers and sailors, our loyal defenders, 
Invincible heroes! she welcomes you all. 


Our boys from the front leave a record behind them— 
A record New Hampshire regards justly proud. 

The hundreds who fell bade her never to mind them: 
With courage unflinching she had them endowed. 

And when, over yonder, we meet them triumphant, 
Where rest is eternal and striving shall cease, 

We’re sure there can nothing afford us more comfort 
Than dwelling together in infinite peace. 


CHORUS: 


Our joyous reunion, our sweet home reunion, 
Our blessed reunion in infinite peace! 























|The above is taken from a painting on wood in the possession of Mr. William Evarts Beaman 
of Cornish. On the back is a pencil memorandum in the handwriting of the late Charles C. 
Beaman of the famous law firm, Evarts, Choate & Beaman, as follows: ‘“ Painted by —————-— 
Ruggles, a ‘Ruggles Gem.’ Picture from New Hampshire side of Connecticut River, showing 
Mt. Ascutney and flat-boats on the river. This was before any railroad. Church steeple in 
Ascutneyville. C.C. Beaman.” 

Dr. Edward Ruggles, born in Fall River, Mass., 1817, died in Brooklyn, N.Y., 1867, appears a 
member of the American Art Union in a list published in 1847. He studied medicine and paint- 
ing in Paris, acquired a large practice, amusing himself on vacations at hiseasel. He painted 
small landscapes with astonishing rapidity. They became widely known as “Ruggles Gems.” 
It is doubtful whether the artist ever really saw the flat-boats here depicted. The church 
steeple was built at Ascutneyville in 1846, after the last of the flat-boats are believed to have 
disappeared. The large boat is probably as inexactly described by some old resident. Norecord 
exists of any fore-and-aft sails having been used by flat-boats on the upper-river. All described 
were square sails, like the two seen in the distance. A hinged gangway, the whole width of the 
boat, such as is shown in the painting, may still be seen in use at Ashleys Ferry, between Clare- 
mont and Weathersfield Bow.] 


EARLY NAVIGATION ON THE 
CONNECTICUT 


By George B. Upham 


Preliminary to further pictures of beautiful river, in its whole length, is 
life on the upper Connecticut, let us lined on each side with a great many 
quote some contemporary’ writers: of the most flourishing towns in the 

Jedidiah Morse, clergyman in New United States.” 

Haven, Conn., and Charlestown, A footnote quotes these lines by 
Mass., father of the inventor of the Joel Barlow, one of the then celebra- 
telegraph, was the author of the first ted ‘“‘ Hartford wits’’: 

American geography, published in a 

1784. In an abridgement of this, No eng gleams through happier valleys 
called “Geography Made Easy,” Nor drinks the sea a lovelier wave than 
Morse says of the Connecticut, ‘‘ This thine. 











Early Navigation on the Connecticut 


Timothy Dwight, president of 
Yale, in his ‘Travels in New Eng- 
land,” writes in 1803: ‘‘This stream 
may perhaps, with as much propriety 
as any in the world be named the 
Beautiful River. From Stuart to the 
Sound, it uniformly maintains. this 
character. Beauty of landscape is an 
eminent characteristic of this valley.”’ 


In the winter of 1760, four or five 
men might have been seen tramping 
up the frozen river, two of them drag- 
ging a chain and sticking iron pins in 
the snow at measured intervals. The 
others are hauling a sled loaded with 
axes, guns, extra snowshoes, blan- 
kets and provisions. They are Col. 
Joseph Blanchard of Dunstable, sol- 
dier and surveyor, with his assistants 
—precursors of ownership in the 
hitherto unowned lands of the river 
valley—fulfilling the directions of 
Benning Wentworth, governor of New 
Hampshire. He has ordered them to 
survey and fix the north and south 
boundaries of the unnamed townships 
on both sides of the river from 
Charlestown to Haverhill. Driven 
stakes or trees marked with numbers, 
exactly opposite each other on the 
east and west banks indicate the cor- 
ners of the townships, planned to be 
six miles square. 

If all other records of the New 
Hampshire Grants had been de- 
stroyed if all other knowledge of the 
former jurisdiction of New Hampshire 
over the territory now Vermont had 
been lost, the story would be saved, at 
least in part, by these still existing 
town boundary lines. A brief exam- 
ination of the most recent map of the 
two states, showing the straight 
lines extending from New Hampshire 
into Vermont, will be sufficient to 
inform even a casual observer that no 
such continuity could possibly exist 
by mere coincidence. The boundaries 
south of Claremont and Weathers- 
field were, in many instances, orig- 
inally fixed by Massachusetts Grants, 
and there the lines are more irregular. 

The settlements on the meadows as 
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far north as Cowass (Haverhill and 
Newbury), began nearly simultane- 
ously with the settlement of Clare- 
mont. The first permanent settlers 
in Cowass came there in 1762, 
although two men sent from Haver- 
hill, Mass., via Number Four, had 
arrived with cattle in the summer of 
1761, gathered hay, fed the cattle in 
the winter and departed in June of the 
succeeding year. 

During 1762 and the four or five 
succeeding years, eight or nine hun- 
dred settlers, including perhaps two 
hundred families, took their last look 
at civilization in the little village 
clustered around the fort at Charles- 
town, and journeyed northward into 
the wilderness, some by the trail 
through the meadows and forests, 
probably the greater number by the 
river, in canoes in summer, on ice in 
winter, with their wives, children, few 
household belongings and provisions 
on “slays” or sleds, drawn some- 
times by oxen or horses, perhaps more 
often by man power. All heavy 
articles, such as ‘“mill-cranks,” iron 
for the blacksmiths, molasses, sugar, 
salt, flour, rum, etc., necessarily were 
sent up by the river. Trips by water 
for such necessities were frequent, and 
often delayed by. floating ice in spring 
or fall.. At one time the celebration 
of Thanksgiving at Haverhill was 
deferred for a week owing to the ex- 
pected arrival of molasses from Num- 
ber Four. On its failure to arrive, 
the festival was postponed for 
another week, and finally celebrated 
without molasses. 

We have records of misfortunes 
attending these journeys, of drown- 
ings and of immersions, not of a 
ceremonial character. In one case of 
a break through the ice occurring a 
few miles north of Claremont, the 
dripping, shivering victim after rescue 
used language deemed _ unbiblical. 
When this came to the knowledge of 
the minister he felt obliged to remon- 
strate. But the delinquent protested 
that the Lord himself had cursed that 
place, and he could prove it. 
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““TDoesn’t the Bible say the Lord 
cursed the earth for man’s sins? 
Well, when He did, do you s’pose He 
made an exception of that particular 
devilish hole in the Connecticut 
River?”’ 

The earliest industry of the upper 
valley was the felling of the giant 
pines, especially reserved for the 
masts and spars of the Royal Navy. 
This industry is of earlier date than 
the coming of the first settlers. 
Gangs of sailors and woodcutters 
paddled up the river in canoes with a 
naval officer in charge, bringing with 
them tools, provisions and supplies. 
The peeled tree trunks were floated 
down the river to Hartford, thence 
shipped to England. Just when this 
work was begun is not known, but 
probably before or soon after the fall 
of Quebec in 1759. 
in Cornish found a “Mast Camp” 
there, near the mouth of Blow-Me- 
Down Brook. 

Mr. Charles C. Beaman offered a 
reward of $50 to anyone who could 
satisfactorily explain the origin of 
the name of this brook. The name 
was given in 1763 or earlier, for it 
appears on the plan drawn on the 
back of the original charter of Corn- 
ish dated June 21, 1763. A possible 
explanation is that the surveyor who 
made the plan visited the ‘Mast 
Camp,” heard the sailors singing a 
chantey in which these words occurred 
repeatedly, and named the brook then 
and there if the sailors had not done so 
before. The name certainly has a 
sailor-like sound. 

The upper Connecticut River Val- 
ley was long the principal source of 
supply for the Royal Navy, so it is not 
unlikely that the masts of the British 
fleet that lay at anchor in Boston 
Harbor on the day of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, had floated down past 
the mouth of Sugar River. 

One of the early industries of the 
upper-river which survived for many 
years, was the making of potash. 
Until the great potash deposits of 
Stassfurt, Germany, were developed 
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a century later, woodashes were the 
chief commercial source of supply. 
With wood and nothing else to burn, 
with huge fire-places in almost every 
room, with forests which the settlers, 
hardened and skillful in swinging the 
axe, were desirous of quickly clear- 
ing, with the great river to carry it 
down to ships at tide-water, it is little 
wonder that the upper-valley re- 
mained for a period of forty or fifty 
years, the principal source of potash 
for the world. 

The process of making was simple. 
The wood-ashes were leached with 
water, the lye boiled down and evap- 
orated in great iron kettles, and the 
residue finally fused at red heat. 
The ashes of the wood fires which 
heated the kettles, furnished material 
with which to begin the process anew. 
“Potash houses’ were everywhere. 
Old deeds and road surveys make 
frequent mention of them in Clare- 
mont, as in all the valley towns. 
Some were near the mouth of Sugar 
River. 

But the “‘Great River” is as ever, 
flowing on. Had we been at our post 
of observation on a bright May morn- 
ing in 1773, we should have seen a 
strangely shaped object drifting slowly 
with the current. Coming nearer, 
it proves to be a long, rough-hewn, 
pine-log canoe, with a woven willow 
canopy erected near the stern. In 
it a young man is seated, with a bear 
skin thrown over his shoulders. It 
is John Ledyard, who about a year 
before, had travelled north in a rick- 
ety sulky over the ‘Great Road.” 
A single year at Dartmouth was 
enough for his restless spirit. Indeed, 
during three months of the winter 
he had been recorded absent, pur- 
suing his studies with the Indians 
near the Canadian border. In the 


absence of the college president, who 
was a friend of John’s father and in 
especial charge of this youth, he had, 
by prodigious toil, fashioned this 
canoe from the trunk of a giant pine. 
With a copy of Ovid and a Greek 
testament for intellectual refreshment, 
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he is now drifting toward his home in 
Hartford, and thence out into the 
great world, to sail the south seas 
with Captain Cook, to be present at 
Cook’s murder by the natives in 
Hawaii, to travel in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, to see the world by land and 
sea more widely, in his short thirty- 
seven years, than it had ever been 
seen by anyone before. Jared Sparks, 
historian and president of Harvard 
College, is to do honor to himself by 
writing Ledyard’s Life and Travels. 
We wish you good luck, John Led- 
yard, as you drift by. 

In the last days of July, 1777, an 
unusual number of boats and canoes 
are seen hurrying down the river. 
They are the New Hampshire upper- 
valley men on their way to join John 
Stark at the designated rendezvous, 
Charlestown, Number Four. Per- 
haps never before was such an aggre- 
gation of effective, home-made soldiers 
—about 1,500 men—brought together 
in so short a time as those who 
met there and marched over the Green 
Mountains to fight the battle of 
Bennington. 

Some years before the Revolution, 
the first flat-boats passed up the river, 
and later there was a whole fleet of 
them between Bellows Falls and Sum- 
ners Falls, opposite Plainfield. Until 
canals and locks were built, the boats 
were unloaded and their freight 
hauled by oxen past the falls, then 
reloaded on other boats to go further 
up ordown. The deep-shaded forests 
and decaying vegetation held back 


the water as a sponge, so there were. 


neither such floods nor periods of low 
water, as in later years. The flat- 
boats on the upper river averaged 
about fifty feet in length, ten feet in 
beam, and a little less than two feet in 
draft. They carried about fifteen 
to twenty tons of freight on the down 
voyage, less coming up. They were 
generally built of oak. Some of the 
larger had a small cabin at the stern, 
in which the crew slept when the boat 
was tied up at night. The crews of 
the smaller boats slept in the meadows 
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or occasionally at inns or farm houses 
along the shore. 

The boats were provided with a 
mast about twenty-five feet high, 
sometimes with a topmast, also, and 
were rigged to carry a large square 
sail. Some of the larger boats car- 
ried a main and topsail. Sails were 
set only when the wind was fair, 
experience having demonstrated that 
the wind, if any, is so deflected by the 
hills and terraces, as to be always up 
or down this river, never for any 
length of time across. 

Bacon describes the larger boats, 
some of which may have come above 
Bellows Falls, as ‘‘averaging seventy 
feet in length, twelve or thirteen in 
width at the bow, ten at the stern, 
and fifteen at the mast, which stood 
about twenty-five feet from the bow. 
In the stern was a snug cabin. The 
mast was high, rigged with shifting 
shroud and forestays, a topmast to 
be run up when needed, the mainsail 
about thirty by eighteen feet, and the 
topsail twenty-four by twelve feet. 
The capacity of this class of boat was 
from thirty to forty tons.””’ With both 
sails set, ninety-two square yards of 
canvas drawing, where the current 
was moderate and in a good breeze 
these shallow draft boats must have 
moved up the river at quite a lively 
rate of speed. 

In light or head winds, the boats 
were propelled by ‘‘setting poles” of 
white ash twelve to twenty feet long, 
with a socket spike at the lower end. 
The “spike pole men” worked one on 
each side of the smaller boats, two or 
three on each side of the larger ones. 
Placing the spiked end of the pole on 
the river bottom, and with the larger 
end against their shoulders, they 
walked the length of the boat on 
planks spiked to the sides, shoving 
with all their strength. The captain 
stood at the stern, shouting his orders 
and steering with a long, swiveled, 
wide-bladed oar. The men worked es- 
pecially hard in the swift water, where, 
if the boat got athwart the current, it 
would be swept back many yards. 
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Sugar, molasses, flour, salt, rum, 
iron and heavy merchandise was the 
freight carried up. The down cargo 
was principally potash and shingles. 
Passengers used these freight boats, 
and there were “landings” in every 
town. Holland’s map of New Hamp- 
shire (prepared for publication in 
1774), shows the ‘‘Upper Landing” 
and the “ Lower Landing”’ at Charles- 
town. The Claremont landings were 
at Ashley’s and Sumner’s Ferries, the 
latter a few rods north of the present 
bridge. The principal landing in 
Weathersfield was at the “Eddy,” 
about half a mile-north of the “ Bow.” 
This was much used as a mooring and 
landing place. The water was still 
in the ‘‘Eddy.’”’ There were exten- 
sive potash works near. The “land- 
ings’? were favorite places of resort 
for people of leisure, as the railroad 
stations at train time are today. 
Records of the locks at Bellows Falls 
show, in some years, the passage of 
more rafts than flat-boats. These 
rafts, built of boards, logs and other 
lumber, were often sixty feet long by 
twelve feet wide, and were called 
“boxes.” Many men were employed 
in piloting them down the river and 
through the locks and canals. Great 
stores of potash, hand-made shingles, 
clapboards, and other freight, which 
had accumulated in the winter, were 
sent down in the spring, when as 
many as twenty-five or thirty flat- 
boats and ‘‘boxes”’ sometimes passed 
mouth of Sugar River in a single 
day. 

Had we been on the river bank of an 
early evening in May or June we 
might, perhaps, have ‘seen a little 
fleet moving down the river from out 
the shadow of Ascutney, the full flow 
of the current bearing it along. The 
sails, set to catch the evening breeze, 
are golden tinted in the sunset. The 
boatmen, with little work to do on the 
down voyage, break the silence of the 
valley with their songs, which, learned 
from real sailors down at tide-water 
have a flavor of the sea. 

It is an interesting historical fact 
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that for many years after the Revo- 
lutionary War, navigation on the 
Connecticut was probably more exten- 
sive above tide-water, up and down, 
than on any other river in America, 
and certainly more so than on any 
other river in New England. Navi- 
gation on the Ohio in those years was 
practically allin one direction—down 
the river. The boats were broken up 
for lumber on arrival at their destina- 
tion. This was sometimes done on 
the Connecticut, but was not the 
usual practice. 

The Connecticut was the first 
river in America to be improved for 
navigation by locks and canals. The 
first charter for a canal in America 
was granted by the General Assembly 
of Vermont, sitting at Windsor in 
1791, the same year that the state 
was admitted to the Union. It pro- 
vided for the canal around Bellows 
Falls, which was completed in 1802. 
It was seven years later before the 
canal around Sumner Falls was in 
use. 

Very large sums of money, con- 
sidering the limited financial resources 
of the period, were expended in build- 
ing the locks and canals of the Con- 
necticut River. Those at Bellows 
Falls were valued in 1826 at $70,000; 
those at Sumners Falls at $12,500 and 
those at Olcotts Falls, now Wilder, 
at $50,000. The ruins of the masonry 
on the New Hampshire side at the 
latter place are really impressive, 
see Illustration in Bacon’s Connecti- 
cut River, p. 314. There the descent 
in one mile was thirty-six feet. At 
Sumners Falls where the descent was 
only twelve feet, mostly rapids, boats 
could run down, but not up, in the 
river. The canal at Bellows Falls 
was three quarters of a mile long and 
eighteen feet wide with seven locks 
providing for a lift of fifty feet. 
Dr. William Page of Charlestown, 
N. H., to whom with Lewis R. Morris 
of Springfield, Vt., the charter was 
granted, executed the work as civil 
engineer; but the money came from 
England, being so invested by Hodg- 











Early Navigation on the Connecticut 


son Atkinson, a wealthy Londoner, 
who never saw the works for he never 
crossed the ocean. The _ property 
remained in the Atkinson family for 
seventy-five years, until long after 
the canal had been diverted to power 
purposes. 

In 1822 a charter was granted for a 
canal from New Haven to the Massa- 
chusetts line. This canal was built, 
and about 1830 or shortly thereafter 
extended to Northampton. During 
the progress of construction residents 
in the valley became divided into 
two factions; one which favored the 
improvement of the river, was known 
as the “‘ Riverites,’”’ the other, which 
was forabandoning the river and build- 
ing canals was known as the “Canal- 
ites.” The latter seem to have gone 
mad. In 1829 a charter was granted by 
Vermont for a canal the length of the 
state, from Vernon to Barnet, thence 
to Lake Memphremagog. Not to be 
outdone New Hampshire, in the same 
year, chartered a company to build 
a canal from the Massachusetts line, 
at Hinsdale, to the mouth of Israel’s 
River, at Lancaster. The rivalry 
between the “ Riverites”’ and “Can- 
alites’’ was strenuous, at times bitter. 
It doubtless had the effect of prevent- 
ing the expenditure of much larger 
sums than would have been spent had 
the factions united, and thereby 
greatly reduced the inevitable loss. 
That a railway was not considered as a 
serious competitor may be gathered 
from a report made to The Connec- 
ticut River Company, in 1826, in 
which it was said: “‘We think the 
subject of a railway may be safely 
dismissed from consideration.” 

The upper practicable limit of nav- 
igation was Wells River, although 
some boats went up to Barnet. The 
up-trip from tide-water at Hartford 
to Wells River, took about twenty 
days; the return trip was sometimes 
made in five. 

The industry of boat building grew 
to be an important one all along the 
upper-valley. An unknown com- 
mentator, writing of Windsor, Vt. 
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in 1792, states: “It is only six or 
seven years since the first boat was 
built at Windsor, and now business 
has increased to hundreds of tons, 
yearly.”” In Hartland, Vt., boat 
building was one of the principal 
industries. Timothy Dwight wrote: 
“When I was at Wells River (in 
October, 1812), there were fourteen 
boats at that landing, destined to this 
business,” 7. e., loading with potash 
and other products of the country to 
be carried down to Hartford. 

The most prosperous period of 
upper river navigation began about 
1790, reached its height about 1805, 
and gradually declined thereafter, 
owing to land competition over the 
turnpikes built from Claremont, 
White River and Bellows Falls to 
Boston; also to the increased stage 
and teaming facilities in the valley 
itself. 

The Middlesex Canal from Boston 
to the Merrimack River was opened 
for traffic in 1803. In 1815 locks on 
the Merrimack were completed and 
freight carried, in flat boats, like 
those on the Connecticut, up to Con- 
cord without breaking bulk. From 
Concord it was teamed further in- 
land. This in some measure com- 
peted with transportation on the 
Connecticut; but through cost by 
this route to points within twenty or 
twenty-five miles distant from the 
Connecticut was higher than by that 
river. 

A survey for a canal from the 
mouth of the Contoocook, near Con- 
cord, along that river, Warner and 
Sugar Rivers, to the mouth of the 
Sugar was made in 1816. Eight years 
later a canal survey was made from 
the Pemigewasset to the Connecticut, 
at Haverhill. 

The waters of the Connecticut were 
the first of all the waters of the world, 
to be churned by a paddle wheel 
turned by steam. It was the steam- 
boat invented by Captain Samuel 
Morey that did this, one Sunday 
morning in the summer of 1793, at 
Orford. 
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Early in October, 1829, a notable 
event might have been witnessed 
from the river bank in Claremont— 
the passing of the first steamboat to 
go above Bellows Falls. The “ Ver- 
mont,’’ a stern-wheeler, seventy-five 
feet long, fifteen feet beam, drawing 
only about a foot of water, on this 
trip carried nearly a hundred passen- 
gers. With stokers almost con- 


stantly feeding her fires with cord . 


wood piled near the boiler, smoke 
streaming from her funnel, with stern 
wheel lifting the whitened water and 
. sending it in billows far astern, with 
passengers and luggage crowded into 
the space otherwise unoccupied, with 
the stars and stripes straight out in 
the breeze, we see and cheer her as 
she passes by. She went up river as 
far as the locks at ‘‘ Water-queeche,” 
and for a brief season carried passen- 
gers and freight between the landings 
from Bellows Falls to Windsor. 

In the summer of 1830, the ‘‘ John 
Ledyard,” named for our friend of 
earlier years, steamed from Spring- 
field, Mass., up to Wells River, and 
made the return trip, but never came 
on the upper river again. The “Da- 
vid Porter,’’ built at Hartland, Vt., 
and named for the naval hero of the 
War of 1812, plied between Bellows 
Falls and Sumners Falls for a season 
or two in the thirties, but not with 
financial success. Afterwards the 
“William Holmes,” built at Bellows 
Falls and named for the first English- 
man to sail on the river—1633— 
operated for one or two summers 
between Bellows Falls and Charles- 
town, with occasional trips to Windsor. 

Long after the flat boats had dis- 
appeared, the railroad was built, in 
1849, and put an end to all attempts 
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at steam navigation as a commercial 
enterprise on the upper river. 

In the eighties, four or five pleasure 
sail boats owned in Claremont and 
Weathersfield, piloted by young men, 
raced north to Windsor or south to 
Charlestown, carrying astonishing 
spreads of canvas for craft so small. 
Since then, with the exception of an 
occasional motor boat or canoe, the 
river has remained deserted, save by 
the log drivers and the pulp logs 
floating down. 

Late of an evening in the spring- 
time, before the world war, the writer 
pacing the deck of a Mediterranean 
steamer, was joined by an English- 
man, who incidentally remarked that 
he had several times been in America, 
mostly at Bellows Falls. The recol- 
lection of what seemed years in the 
aggregate at that same‘place, waiting 
for trains—always late—led to the 
inquiry: ‘“‘Why should an English 
traveler go to Bellows Falls to wait?” 
It developed that he bought paper 
and pasteboard to supply Europe and 
the East with cigarette boxes. ‘‘The 
paper of that box you bought in 
Egypt, and now hold in your hand, 
came from Bellows Falls.”” The box, 
just emptied and about to be added to 
the flotsam of the Mediterranean, 
was returned to my _ pocket. It 
seemed like something from home. 

(The principal authorities on the 
history of the river are: ‘“‘The Con- 
necticut River,’ by Edwin M. Bacon. 
And ‘“‘The Navigation of the Con- 
necticut River,’”’ by W. DeLoss Love, 
printed in Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Vol. XV, 
New Series, page 385. The Bibli- 
ography accompanying Mr. Love’s 
article is especially valuable.) 














THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No. 6 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


AuGcust— THE Lazy SPELL OF THE 
YEAR 
“Spare the arm which turns the mill, O 

Miller, and sleep peacefully; 

Let the cock warn you in vain that the day 
is waking, 

Let all live the life of the elderly people and 
rejoice in idleness.’’—A ntiparos. 


The early weeks in August are the 
lazy spell of the year, the time for the 
delight of indolence. It is the time 
to practice the virtue of indolence, 
for indolence is a virtue, as is seen by 
the etymology of the word, it coming 
from two Latin words meaning freed 
from anxiety. It is a true instinct 
which sends a person on the first 
two weeks in August for his vacation, 
if he can have but two weeks in the 
year. Evenin active New Hampshire 
the fathers felt the spell, and each 
year after the haying was done, 
families took their outings to the 
beach, to camp meetings and the 
like. The balm of June passed into 
the heat of July, and now ends with 
a season of dreamy days in early 
August. No wonder that Herodotus, 
Plato, Aristotle and the Romans, men 
who lived in a climate where the 
August spell is long, no wonder they 
had a contempt for manual toil, and 
that Antiparos wrote the words I 
quote above. Josh Billings reflected 
the same sentiment in his homely 
lines in his almanac, where he said:— 

“Tis August: the roosters pant 

As well as lizards, 


And the oxen on the dusty roads, _ 
Cant raise a trot to save their gizards.”’ 


Wants are few these days, needs 
are simple. A bowl of cool milk and 
crackers is enough for any of the three 
meals of the day, and gives more 
satisfaction than a many course 
dinner at the big hotel. These are 
the days when Whitman and Thoreau 
are the prophets for all, for both were 
great apostles of idleness. Thoreau 
was a.somewhat restless soul and was 
active even in loafing, but still he 


would plant. no more beans than it 
was a delight to hoe, ‘his hoe tinkling 
against the stones’; the rest of the 
day he would forget the world is a 
busy place and suck the sweetness 
from life. Whitman was a large, 
soft-bodied, leisurely moving man, 
who proceeded carelessly through life, 
enjoying every day and hour. These 
are the days when we all like to 
follow Whitman, to loaf and invite 
the soul. 

In the true spirit of the season I 
am up here in my camp in the little 
pine-grove in the old Kensington 
pasture. I lie flat on the bed of 
brown pine-needles and enjoy the 
day-dreams that are a part of the 
spell of the August days. Everything 
is half asleep, even the trees, for the 
leaves hang listless; the world is half 
asleep in the August mid-day sun, 
when the warm floods of sunlight 
bathe everything in a hot spell. 
Even the mad, active chirrup of the 
insects gives way to the long-drawn 
chant of the locusts. The farmers 
feel the spell and we can not hear 
their cries from the hay-fields as we 
did three weeks ago; haying is nearly 
over and even the hard-working 
farmer lets down for a little in mid- 
day. 

Summer has passed its meridian 
and we are on the downward slope, 
and Nature pauses to rest. 

As evening hours come on we hear 
the rasp of the small New Hampshire 
katydid, imitating her bigger sister 
who lives in southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

August days, we salute you. The 
enchantment of out-door life now 
reaches a dreamy haze, where half 
awake, the world rests a bit before we 
enter the beautiful vale of Septem- 
ber and October. During these days 
when the world pauses, what delicious 
comfort the shade of the wood-land 
gives, and the charm of rest becomes 
the greatest of charms. 








A NEW HAMPSHIRE THOREAU 


Probably the sage of Walden Pond 
has no truer disciple than Rev. 
Roland D. Sawyer of Ware, Mass., 
and Kensington, N. H. 

Mr. Sawyer says, ‘“‘Others admire 
Thoreau as a literary figure, I accept 








Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


him as a prophet of a saner manner of 
living.” Mr. Sawyer’s contribution 
to last year’s centenary celebration 
was the publication of a brochure, 
which he limited to forty-four copies, 
one for each year that Thoreau lived. 
In that booklet Mr. Sawyer hails 
Thoreau as a prophet of simpler 


living and as one of the few greater 
lovers of Nature. As an advocate of 
simpler habits and truer feeling for 
God’s beautiful green world, Sawyer 
is a strong follower of Thoreau. 
Those who call upon Mr. Sawyer in 
the summer months find it hard to 
catch him with a pair of shoes on his 
feet, and in Boston where he has for 
six years been in the Legislature and 
Constitutional Convention, his garb 
of light clothing, low collar and sock- 
less sandals has stamped him as at 
least one man who is individualistic in 
his dress. 

Since 1907 Mr. Sawyer has spent 
his summers in his Mother-Earth 
Camp at Kensington, where he has 
a little clearing in the woodland, 
a Thoreau Cabin, a kitchen-shack, a 
rest-lodge for sleeping, and a group of 
tents. It is Mr. Sawyer’s idea that 
those who love Nature are to be found 
in one or more of the three classes: 
viz., those who were reared in rural 
scenes; those of poetic temperament; 
those not physically robust, and in 
whom the love for Nature and out- 
door life is Nature’s effort to keep 
them alive. In the last group he 
thinks most of those are to be found 
whose love for Nature has become a 
rapture, and he cites such men as 
Pope, Heine, Stevenson, Jefferies, 
Fiona McLeod, and even Thoreau 
himself, for he says ‘‘had it not been 
for his active out-door life those 
narrow shoulders of Thoreau would 
have killed him ten years sooner.”’ 

Mr. Sawyer says of himself, “I 
catch a. bit from all three groups; 
I was reared among the rural scenes, 
I have the poetic spirit, suffered a 
break-down in health at 18.” Mr. 
Sawyer is intensely in love with his 
native state, and is contributing to 
the GRANITE MONTHLY a series of 
papers on “Through the Year in 
New Hampshire.”’ 

















EDITORIAL 


The month of July, 1919, in New 
Hampshire, was filled with events of 
significant interest and importance, 
deserving consideration and comment. 
Our state was honored signally in 
having the National Association of 
Music Clubs meet at Peterboro, that 
beautiful country town where the 
memory of Edward MacDowell, 
America’s greatest composer, has a 
living monument in the colony of 
creative art established and main- 
tained by the devotion of his widow. 
At Crawford’s, the centennial and 
the semi-centennial of epoch-marking 
events in White Mountain history 
was celebrated with appropriate exer- 
cises, described in an article in this 
number of the Granite MONTHLY. 
Unique in plan and purpose and en- 
tirely successful in their realization, 
the School of Citizenship for women, 
conducted at the State College in Dur- 
ham, attracted wide attention and 
made apparent the power and the pos- 
sibilities of the new factor now to enter 
into our political problems. Interest- 
ing in themselves, important because 
of that for which they stood and pro- 
vocative of wide differences of opinions 
were the visits to New Hampshire dur- 
ing the month of United States Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, arch ene- 
my of the League of Nations, and Pres- 
ident De Valera of the projected Irish 
Republic. Not for many years has 
the nation’s birthday, July 4, been so 
widely celebrated in New Hampshire 
as in 1919; the reason being that in 
Concord and many other places the 
observance of the holiday was com- 


bined with a formal, but fervent, 
Welcome Home celebration for the 
soldiers and sailors returned from the 
great war. Typical of the time and a 
forerunner of the new day that is 
dawning was the return of one soldier 
son, Lieutenant Lester Morse, to his 
home town of Lancaster, flying an 
army airplane up the Connecticut 
river from Mineola, L. I. Others of 
the New Hampshire men who helped 
to save the world will be honored in 
connection with the exercises of the 
twentieth annual Old Home Week in 
the Granite State, beginning Satur- 
day, August 16. Reports received at 
the headquarters in Concord of the 
state Old Home Week association in- 
dicate that the number of towns cele- 
brating this unique festival of New 
Hampshire origin will be as large as 
usual this year and that the various 
programs will be full of interest. 
Town anniversaries which will be 
commemorated suitably during the 
Old Home month include the 225th 
of Kingston, the 200th of London- 
derry (including Derry and Man- 
chester), and the 150th of Brookline, 
Goshen and Surry. Church services 
will be held very generally on Old 
Home Sunday and family, school and 
neighborhood reunions are reported 
from several towns where there will be 
no general observance. New Hamp- 
shire, garbed in midsummer beauty, 
will have a whole-souled welcome for 
every returning son and daughter and 
will hope for their interest and counsel 
in the progress and the problems of 
their Old Home State. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Allen Chamberlain, who knows and 
loves the mountains of this section as 
do few other men, has given, of his 
knowledge and affection, for the bene- 
fit of those who would fain follow in 
his footsteps, a most interesting and 
useful little guidebook and handbook, 
which he calls “Vacation Trips in 
New England Highlands”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, $1.25). 
How to hike, where to hike and what 
to see are told by this expert of high- 
’ way and trail in a way to tempt even 
the novice tramper out into the open 
air and up to the skyline. Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont share 
the author’s attention and the benefit 
of his maps and pictures, which are 
new and not duplicated elsewhere. 
Mr. Chamberlain writes in his Fore- 
word: “If these pages can serve as a 
finger-board to indicate some of the 
‘wildernesses’ of New England that 
await the foot-free rover, and the ease 
with which they may be reached and 
enjoyed, their object will have been 
attained.”” That they will do this 
and much more the popularity already 
achieved by the little book amply 
attests. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
what may be called the “ personality” 
of a New England farmhouse should 
make an almost simultaneous appeal 
to the creative instinct of two writers 
of fiction in neighboring states, the 
result being embodied by Frances 
Parkinson Keyes of New Hampshire 
in “The Old Gray Homestead” and 
by Zephine Humphrey of Vermont in 
“The Homestead.” (E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York, $1.90.) The 
latter story is subjective in mood as 
opposed to the objective viewpoint 
taken by Mrs. Keyes, so that compara- 
tive criticism of the two novels would 
hardly be possible, if it were desirable. 
Miss Humphrey’s heroine is dominated 
by her Homestead in a way which 
constitutes a curious and interesting 
study in heredity, while, as will be 


remembered, the central figure in Mrs. 
Keyes’s story herself thoroughly and 
delightfully dominated “The Old 
Gray Homestead.”” Some of Miss 
Humphrey’s characters are familiar 
New England types, but more of them 
are the unusual offspring which now 
and then flower from the Yankee stock 
and it is their varied reactions from 
their Vermont valley environment 
which make the complications of a 
pleasant love story. 


Four neatly gotten up books of 
poetry by natives or residents of New 
Hampshire are published by the 
Cornhill Company, Boston, at $1.25 
each. ‘“‘Rhymes Grave and Gay,” 
by Carolyn and Gordon Hillman, 
mother and son, roams the world for 
its subjects and sings them all with 
true poesy. For instance, this one of 
Pasquaney Lake: 

The lake is molten silver, 
The hills are gnomes of jet, 


The moon a ball of ivory 
Caught in the sky’s blue net. 


The trees are dimly dappled, 
The roads are dusky ways, 
Flares of scarlet leap on high 
From an island camp-fire’s blaze. 


Miss E. Marie Sinclair’s ‘‘ Dream 
Dust”’ is largely, though not entirely, 
the versification of the emotions, par- 
ticularly the fervent ones. The final 
“Song”’ in the book is typical: 

You are so wondrous in mine eyes 

All life is glad. I ne’er will tire 
Of all my dreams that fold you close 
And keep my heart a singing lyre. 


At twilight, dreams have power to bring 
You close. I feel your lips on mine, 
And hear your dear voice whispering 
Till life and earth are turned divine. 


You are so perfect in mine eyes 
That in them you could do no wrong, 
And though the world outside be sad 
Within my heart you are the song. 


Very different from the pleasant 
poems and songs of sentiment con- 
tained in these two books are the 
vigorous, unconventional, sometimes 














The Swing Within the Grove 


mordant and always strong “ Redis- 
coveries’”’ of Richard D. Ware of 
Amherst. In a word of introduction 
Mr. Ware says that the world war is 
to be followed by ‘‘the greatest hunt 
for truth that ever the world saw,”’ 
and his verses here collected are in- 
tended as contributions towards it. 
Pacifism, Prohibition, Suffragism are 
among his topics. 


“Man o’ War Rhymes” are by Dr. 
Burt Franklin Jenness, native of 
Pittsfield and retired officer of the 
United States Navy. The salt of the 
sea and the mud of the trenches, 
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tragedy and comedy, the call of the 
waves and the lure of far off lands, 
experiences gathered in service the 
world around, are in Doctor Jenness’s 
verses. Listen to this advice to 
“The Rookie”’: 


When you are a rookie, an’ most o’ the crew 

Are natcherly makin’ a goat out 0’ you; 

The ship is unsteady—an’ you are too sick 

To turn to an’ swing up your bloomin’ ham- 
mick— 

Jest break out a blanket an’ roll up on deck— 

Don’t — if some lubber does step on your 
neck— 

You've joined the outfit, so show ’em your 


grit; 
Buck up an’ be happy—you’re doin’ your bit. 





THE SWING WITHIN THE GROVE 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


We’ve dreamed of the old oaken bucket, 
Of our home dearly loved on the hill; 
We’ve dreamed of the red little schoolhouse 
Near a murmuring, musical rill, 
And sometimes mid memory’s musings, 
When afar from our birthplace we rove, 
We dream, fondly dream just at gloaming 
Of that swing which once swung in the grove. 


Once more we are seated within it, . 
And once more we fly fleet as the wind, 
A moment of fear and of rapture, 
And each playmate is left far behind; 
Now high and now low ’neath the branches, 
Like on pinions we rise and recede, 
And earth seems to transform her nature, 
Gliding by us with wonderful speed. 


Then back to the earth and her quiet, 
With our faces and hearts all aglow, 
With creaking of rope high above us 
And the voices of playmates below; 
The ‘‘old cat dies slowly ’’—we linger— 
We are loath from our seat to descend; 
Alas! Like life’s dreamland before us, 
Fate ordains that most pleasures must end. 


er 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


SILAS M. DINSMOOR, M. D. 


Dr. Silas Murray Dinsmoor, a well-known 
physician of Keene for the past thirty-nine 
years and, for twenty years previous a practic- 
ing physician in other towns in this state, 
died at his home, 21 Summer street, Keene, 
May 14. 

He was born in Antrim, June 22, 1836, the 
son of Silas and Clarissa (Copeland) Dins- 
moor. After attending schools and acad- 


emies at Washington and Marlow he taught 
He attended the 


or two years at Sullivan. 


Society since 1869. He was also a member of 
the American Medical Association. He was 
a member of the pension board for a time and 
a member of the Elliot Hospital Staff. For 
many years he served as a member of the 
school board of the Union School District. 

He leaves one son, Dr. Frank M. Dins- 
moor of Keene; and one sister, Mrs. Virgil A. 
Wright. 

Doctor Dinsmoor’s long and useful life was 
distinguished by a successful devotion to the 
ideals and the practice of his profession, which 
he has bequeathed in full measure to his son. 
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The Late Dr. Silas M. Dinsmoor 


medical school at the University of Vermont, 
later going to Columbia Medical College at 
Washington, D. C., receiving his degree in 
1860. He commenced practice at Antrim, 
his native place, and there and at East Wash- 
ington and Francestown he spent twenty 
years. He went to Keene in 1880, and until 
recently had been in active practice there. 

He married Georgianna Carey, Septem- 
ber 10, 1862, at Lempster. She died in 
July, 1917. He’ was a member of Social 
Friends Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and Asteria 
Chapter, O. E. S., the Cheshire County Medi- 
cal Society and the New Hampshire Medical 


At the same time he was a good citizen, 
solicitous for the best interests of the com- 
munity of which he was for so many years a 
respected resident. 


JOHN D. BRIDGMAN 


John Downer Bridgman, born in} Hanover, 
July 9, 1834, the son of Daniel and Harmony 
(Downer) Bridgman, died in Lebanon, June 
21, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Carrie 
L. Hapgood. A son, Charles B. Bridgman, of 
Lake Placid, N. Y., also survives him. Mr. 
Bridgman graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
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lege in 1856 and was admitted to the New 
Hampshire Bar in 1859. He spent a few 

ears in Mobile, Alabama, and Chicago, but 
lor more than half a century had resided at 
Hanover, where he was a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and a well-known and re- 
spected citizen. 


WILLIAM P. CARLETON 


William P. Carleton, prominent manu- 
facturer of Keene, died of apoplexy on June 
17 while on a fishing trip in Richmond. He 
was born in Winchester, September 10, 1847, 
the son of Parmely and Hannah (Gale) 
Carleton, and attended the school there. 
At the age of 21 he came to Keene and began 
a successful business career, principally 
devoted to the manufacture of chairs. He 
served in the city government three years as 
councilman and two years as alderman; was 
a trustee of the First Congregational Church 
and formerly superintendent of its Sunday 
school. Mr. Carleton was a lover of nature 
and the out of doors and the rose garden at 
his home in Keene was one of the sights of 
the city. He married, May 7, 1896, Lizzie 
M. Converse, by whom he is survived. 


FRED W. FARNSWORTH 


Fred Winslow Farnsworth, born in Mil- 
ford November 8, 1854, died in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., June 24. He graduated in 1877 
from Dartmouth College, where he was a 
member of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 
He taught for twelve years in Red Wing, 
Minn., and then for twenty years was in 
business at Milford. For the last ten years 
he had been with the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Company in New York. June 9, 1885, he 
married Emile H. Herschler of Red Wi ’ 
who, with five children, survives him. Mr. 
Farnsworth was a Mason and prominent in 
educational and church work during his resi- 
dence in Milford. 


EDWARD M. LANCASTER 


Edward Moulton Lancaster, born in Hill 
March 29, 1832, the son of Dr. Josiah and 
Martha (Leighton) Lancaster, died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., June 13. He was a student at 
Dartmouth College in 1855 and 1856 and 
then for half a century was a successful 
teacher at Roxbury. He was the author of 
a “History of England” for school use. 


JOSEPH W. BUTTERFIELD 


Joseph Warren Butterfield, veteran edu- 
cator, was born August 9, 1853, in West- 
moreland, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Butterfield. He attended schools at Chester- 
field, the New Hampshire Agricultural Col- 
lege, then at Hanover, and the Randolph, 
Vt., Normal School. His life work was that 
of a teacher and superintendent at Plainfield, 
Westminster and East Montpelier, Vt.; 
and at the time of his death, June 25, he was 
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superintendent of schools for the northeast 
division of Washington County, Vermont. 
Mr. Butterfield was prominent in Good Tem- 
plar work and was also a member of the Odd 
Fellows and of the Congregational Church. 
He married, in 1880, Ruth Hollister, by whom 
he is survived, with one daughter, Mrs. 
H. J. Conant of North Montpelier, Vt. 


ALBERT E. RICHARDSON 


Albert E. Richardson, born in Orford, 
May 15, 1844, the son of William M. and Lucy 
(Cook) Richardson, died June‘17 in Burling- 
ton, Vt. December 25, 1866, he married 
Frances Webb, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morgan Webb, of Lisbon, who died in 1910. 
Their son, Frederick A. Richardson, survives 
his parents. In the early seventies, Mr. 
Richardson became a partner in the whole- 
sale drug house at Burlington, which was 
afterwards the Wells & Richardson Company, 
of which he was for many years the manager 
and rated as a millionaire. Since 1906 Mr. 
Richardson had been in poor health and had 
suffered financial reverses. 


GEORGE W. C. NOBLE 


George Washington Copp Noble, founder of 
the Noble and semen School, Boston, 
died in Cambridge, Mass, in June. He 
was born in Somersworth, November 1 
1836, the son of Colonel Mark Noble, and 
was educated at Phillips Exeter and Harvard. 
In 1865 he founded the famous school which 
bears his name and of which he was principal 
emeritus at the time of his death. He was 
for twelve years an overseer of Harvard and 
was one of the original members of the St. 
Botolph Club. 


MORTIER L. MORRISON 


Mortier Lafayette Morrison was born in 
Peterborough, July 2, 1836, the son of Abra- 
ham Perkins and Mary (Robbe) Morrison 
and died in the same town, of which he had 
been a lifelong resident, May 1. He served 
in the Civil War as quartermaster of the 13th 
N. H. Volunteer Infantry, succeeding in that 
position the late Governor Person C. Cheney. 
After the war he managed his father’s paper 
mill until its destruction by fire. He then 
became treasurer of the Peterborough Sav- 
ings Bank and so continued until his death. 
For twenty-five years he was town modera- 
tor, three years selectman, three times a mem- 
ber of the ao goer member of the Gov- 
ernor’s council in 1885-6 and a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention of 1918. He 
was a member of the G. A. R. and Loyal 
Legion, and a 32nd de Mason, and held 
membership, also, in the Odd Fellows, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, Peterborough Historical 
Society, Wonolancet Club of Concord, and 
the Unitarian Church. A daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Tucker, of East Jaffrey, is his sole 
survivor. 
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JAMES E. FRENCH 


James Edward French, one of the men of 
longest and most potent legislative service in 
the political history of New Hampshire, was 
born at Melvin Village in the town of Tufton- 
boro, February 27, 1845, the son of James and 
Evaline A. (Moulton) French, and died at 
his summer home on Welch Island in Lake 
Winnipiseogee, Saturday, July 12, after an 
illness of some months. 

When Mr. French was six years old, his 
parents removed to Moultonboro, and there he 
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14 Legislatures as a member of the House of 
Representatives and in 1887 as state senator. 

He had been continuously a member of the 
House since 1897, holding most of that time 
the important committee chairmanships of 
Railroads, first, and then of Appropriations. 
In the latter capacity his ability and firmness 
saved the state hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

Mr. French was a Republican in politics 
and had so far converted his fellow townsmen 
to the same faith that at the polls in 1918 he 
himself was reélected unanimously and the 
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has ever since resided, being engaged in the 
mercantile business until 1884, when. he’ re- 
tired. He was educated in the public schools 
and at Tilton Seminary. . 

Mr. French held the office of moderator of 
Moultonboro from 1879 continuously until 
his death and was also town treasurer for 
many years and postmaster. From 1879 to 
1883 he was state railroad commissioner; from 
1889 to 1893, United States collector of in- 
ternal revenue; and in 1915-17 a member 
of the board of trustees of state institutions, 
He was a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of 1912 and 1918 and had served in 


vote for governor was Republican, 217, 
Democratic, 13. 

Mr. French had the title of colonel from 
service on a Governor’s staff. He attended 
the Methodist Church; was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry; and was a director of the Pemigewas- 
set Railroad. He married July 2, 1867 
Martha E. Hill of Somersworth, who die 
May 7, 1907; and March 15, 1914, Martha A. 
Hersom of Somersworth, by whom he is sur- 
vived, together with one brother, Hon. George 
B. French of Nashua, and one sister, Mrs. 8S. 
M. Estes of Meredith. 
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GEN. JOSEPH M. CLOUGH 


Gen. Joseph Messer Clough died May 7, at 
his home in New London. He was born in 
Sunapee, June 15, 1828, the son of Hugh B., 
and Hannah Messer Clough. His education 
was secured in the common schools of that 
town and at Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt. After residing for a few years in Enfield, 
Manchester and Lowell, he removed in 1857 
to New London, where he had since made his 
home. His fondness for military life was 
early manifested. He was military instructor 
at Colby Academy, New London, and com- 
manded the City Guard at Manchester and 
was a member of the City Guard at Lowell 
which was commanded by Benjamin F. 
Butler. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted as a private in the First New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers and was later appointed 
lieutenant of Co. H. He re-enlisted in the 
Fourth Regiment and was promoted to cap- 
tain. Although twice wounded, in a St. 
Petersburg mine explosion, and again at Fort 
Stedman, March 29, 1865, he continued in 
active service until mustered out July 29, 
1865, after which he was brevetted brigadier 
general for brave and gallant service. From 
1877 to 1884 he was a brigadier general in the 
New Hampshire militia and in April, 1909, 
Governor Quinby appointed him a major 
general. General Clough was interested in 
all that pertained to the political and eco- 
nomic welfare of his state. He represented 
the town of New London in the Legislature in 
1866 and 1897 and in 1881-2 represented his 
district in the State Senate. He was a mem- 
ber of the Patrons of Husbandry and a 
Mason. The general leaves a widow, a step- 
daughter, Mrs. Minnie Burleigh, Boston and 
one son, Dr. William P. Clough, recently with 
the A. E. F. in France. 


GEORGE D. HUNTLEY 


George Dana Huntley of Concord, who was 
called from earth so suddenly on Sunday 
morning, June 29, at his summer home in 
Bow, was born in Topsham, Vt., May 19 
1850, the oldest son of Augustus Dana, an 
Mehitable Jane (Perkins) Huntley, being 
one of ten children, of whom five are now liv- 
ing. His father was a native of Topsham, 
and his mother of Grantham, N. H. Mr. 
Huntley possessed.a very cheerful disposition, 
and his boyhood days were happy ones. As 
he neared manhood he did whatever his hands 
found to do, and in March, 1871, came to 
Concord, to make his fortune. With thirty- 
five cents in his pocket, he soon found employ- 
ment in handling horses, in which he excelled, 
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and later entered the employ of the Concord 
Railroad, as a carpenter. But his talent was 
for carriage making, and without special 
training he engaged in that business becom- 
ing an expert in building and repairing. He 
was associated in business for a time with the 
late Curtis White, and later the firm was 
known as Huntley & McDonald. For more 
than twenty years the Huntley carriage shop, © 
on South Main street, did a paying business 
and there he made a large acquaintance, not 














George D. Huntley 


only in New Hampshire but also in Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont. His efficiency won 
for him a host of friends who found his word 
as good as his bond, and who now mourn the 
loss of a faithful friend. He retired from 
business August 1. 1914. Then he became 
much interested in farming to which he 
devoted each summer, up to the last day 
he lived, being very successful along that line. 
He was a member of Rumford Lodge No. 46, 
1.0.0. F., Tahanto Encampment, and Canton 
Wildey No. 1, which gave him the full Can- 
ton burial on July 2. On January 1, 1879, he 
married Sarah J., daughter of Barauch, and 
Sarah Biddle of Concord. One son, and 
twin daughters, born to them, died in early 
infancy. Mrs. Huntley died December 21, 
1907. January 1, 1910, Carrie M: Farmer of 
Bow became his wife, and survives him. 
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